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RECOGNITION 


Three Patrons of ‘Distinction 


Mr. Andrew W. Mellon Mr. Walker_D. Hines 
Mr. Victor V. Boatner 





Mr, Victor V. Boatner, graduate of the Business University and now President of 
the Chicago Great Western Railroad Company, has a nephew, F. P. Boatner, taking 
a course here in bookkeeping and shorthand. Mr. Walker D. Hines, formerly a 
student here, Ex-Vice President of the L. & N. R. R. Company, Ex-Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe R. R. Company, 
Ex-Director General of Railroads of the U. S. and now Chairman of the Board 
of the Cotton Textile Institute, is giving his niece, Miss Alice Schade, a course 
here in shorthand and typewriting. Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury of the U. S., is giving his nephew, Frank Mellon, a course in shorthand 
and typewriting in this institution. 

A school of commerce that appeals to all classes of people from the unknown to 
the distinguished in all the states of the Union. 


Bowling Green Business University 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 


J. L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 








OUR OLD TEACHERS 


There are in Kentucky today many men 
and women who have taught on such 
meager salaries all of their lives that they 
have had no chance to save anything for 
the years when they cannot earn. Ken- 
tucky has never found it possible to pay 
salaries that would enable these teachers 
to save for the inevitable “‘rainy day.” 


How are these men and women to be 
provided for in their last years? Itisnot 
fair that they shall become dependent on 
charity in old age. Some of them do not 
have friends or relations to whom they can 
look for help. The Kentucky Education 


Association has no means of taking care of ° 


them, but it might be able to help in 
providing care for them. 


There should be a Teacher Home in 
Kentucky open to members of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, who are no 
longer able to teach. It would be a splen- 
did thing if some generous-hearted man or 
woman in Kentucky would give to the 
Association a fund sufficient to establish 
a restful place where the men and women 
who have given the best years of their lives 
to the youth of the State might retire with 
a feeling of peace and contentment. 


It is not a pleasant thing to look into 
the future and see hunger, poverty, and 
misery staring one in the face. Kentucky’s 
teachers have earned a better reward than 
that. It is the obligation of the Kentucky 
Education Association to help to insure 
to these men and women comfortable 
surroundings in their last years. 





A WORTHY ACHIEVEMENT 


The Virginia Education Association in 
1923 undertook a unique thing in hospital 
and health welfare work for the teachers of 
the state. A movement was inaugurated 


in that year to raise $40,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a hospital for teachers in con- 
nection with the college of medicine at the 
University of Virginia. 

The money has been raised, the building 
has been completed, and the State Teachers 
Association of Virginia is justly proud of 


the new ‘‘Preventorium.” They do not 
call it a hospital; preventive medicine is 
the thing they have uppermost in their 
minds. It is keeping fit that they mean 
to emphasize in their problem of health. 

The faculty of the College of Medicine 
of the University of Virginia has agreed to 
give all medical care necessary in the 
“Preventorium” without cost. This in- 
sures to the teachers of Virginia excellent 
medical care at an exceedingly low cost 
for all future time. The Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association congratulates the Virginia 
Education Association on this splendid 
achievement. 





MANAGE—TO GET AHEAD 


Efficiency, whether it be in business or 
in the home, is something to be desired. 
Every business has a manager, and the 
success of that business usually depends 
upon whether he is a good one or not. 
Can he save money for the firm? Can he 
get value for the money spent? Can he 
keep the expenditures down to the limit? 
If he can, he is a good manager and valu- 
able to the concern for which he is working. 


Management can be applied in the home 
as well asin business. It is just a question 
of being practical and using common sense 
in running the home. You have heard 
women say that a certain friend of theirs 
must be a good manager or they couldn’t 
live on the income they have. How does 
she do it? She has a system, a plan or a 
budget which she lives up to every month. 
It is surprising how you can live within your 
income and save something besides by 
faithfully following the budget plan. 


There are many reasons why people do 
not save money. The main one is because 
they spend more than they make. The 
budget plan would eliminate this misfor- 
tune. Someone may say that the budget 
system only makes the work harder and 
that they won’t run the home as if it were a 
business, with rules, regulations and book- 
keeping; but wouldn’t every woman be 
better off with a little more knowledge of 
personal or domestic bookkeeping? The 
woman who plans and schedules her work, 
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definite duties at definite times with the 
proper time for pleasure, recreation and 
self-improvement, is by far a better house- 
keeper than the one who doesn’t. 





MESSAGES FROM OUR COLLEGES 


In this issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JourNAL will be found messages from the 
presidents of some of our Kentucky colleges. 
The teachers of the State will read these 
articles with genuine interest. The men 
who have prepared these statements are 
thinking in terms of a greater Kentucky. 
They are building unselfishly for the young 
manhood and young womanhood of Ken- 
tucky. They are leaders in their field and 
their institutions are serving in a fine way. 

Later issues of the JOURNAL will carry 
brief articles from presidents of other 
higher institutions in the State. 





COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
ENROLL 400,000 STUDENTS 


College and university summer schools 
enrolled 414,824 students in 1929, accord- 
ing to the November Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This is the 
largest summer term attendance on 
record, and is indicative of the growing 
interest in adult education, as most of these 
students were mature men and women. 


Of the total number 270,237 were en- 
rolled. in education courses. This number 
is more than 29% of all the teachers in the 
United States, and shows the extent to 
which teachers ‘“‘keep up with the times.”’ 
New York led the other states in the proces- 
sion to college last summer, with a total 
enrollment of 41,079. Texas ranked second 
with 32,857. Rhode Island, Nevada and 
Delaware enrolled the smallest numbers 
with 224, 132 and 332, respectively. 


“In interpreting such figures,’’ says the 
editor, ‘‘it should be kept in mind that some 
states offer fewer and less attractive oppor- 
tunities for summer school work than 
others. Consequently many teachers at- 
tend summer school outside the states of 
their service.” 





OUR RURAL SCHOOLS 


How rural and urban schools compare— 
According to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Education 53% of the pupils 


of the United States are found in rural 
schools and 58% of the teachers. The 
average length of the school term is: Rural, 
156 days; urban, 183 days. The total cost 
per pupil based on average daily attend- 
ance is: Rural, $75.01; urban, $129.82. 
The average value of school property per 
pupil enrolled is: Rural, $99; urban, $299. 
The average salary of all teachers, super- 
visors and principals is: Rural, $885; 
urban, $1,878; 154 or 83% of the 185 
state normal schools and teachers colleges 
in the United States offer special courses in 
rural education or otherwise differentiate 
their work for prospective rural teachers. 





SECOND DISTRICT TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Second District Teachers Associa- 
tion will convene at Henderson, Ky., in 
annual session on November 29-30. The 
Association was organized last year and 
this is, therefore, its second annual con- 
ference. Announcement of a splendid pro- 
gram has just reached our desk, but too 
late to be used in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
The program features a number of interest- 
ing subjects vitally related to the public 
schools. Among the outstanding educa- 
tors of the State scheduled for addresses are 
State Superintendent Public Instruction 
W. C. Bell; Dean William S. Taylor, 
University of Kentucky; J. O. Lewis, 
Principal Owensboro High School; Super- 
intendent Harper Gatton, Madisonville 
City Schools; Superintendent Arkley 
Wright, Hopkinsville City Schools; Super- 
intendent J. W. Snyder, Daviess County 
Schools,and Superintendent Harry Peters, 
Christian County Schools. Among the 
out-of-State speakers announced are: Dr. 
William H. Burton, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago and Dr. Earl 
E. Harper, President Evansville College. 
Superintendent Fred Shultz of Sturgis 
City Schools will act as toastmaster for 
banquet held in the main dining room of the 
Soaper Hotel at 6 P. M. Friday, November 
29th. Superintendent C. E. Dudley of 
Henderson City Schools, President of the 
Association, will preside at the general 
session. N. O. Kimbler, Superintendent 
Henderson County Schools, is Secretary- 
Treasurer of the conference and will have 
general supervision of the meeting. 





PROGRAM 


Department of Superintendence Kentucky Education Association, 


Frankfort, Ky., December 11, 12 and 13, 1929 





CONFERENCE OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


STATE HOUSE 
1:30-4:00 P. M. 
Theme—“‘Application of Tentative Standards for Elementary Schools.” 


Discussion of ‘‘Standards for the Individual School”—Led by County Superin- 
tendents. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


“Administration of County School Systems from Standpoint of the Superintendent 
the Board of Education’’—Led by County Superintendents. 


THURSDAY MORNING, GENERAL MEETING 
FRANKFORT HicH ScHOOL AUDITORIUM 


Superintendent J. D. Falls, Presiding 


9:30 A. M. 
Community Singing—Superintendent J. W. Ireland, Leading. 


Invocation by Rev. Adams of the Christian Church. 
Mixed Chorus: Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming— Foster. 
Awake! Awake!—Cadman. 
Frankfort High School. 
Welcome Address by Superintendent J. W. Ireland. 
Response by Dr. H. H. Cherry, President Western Kentucky State Teachers College. 


“The Efficient Administrator’ —Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Professor of School Admin- 
istration, Peabody. 


Report of Legislative Committee of Department of Superintendence—L. C. Caldwell, 
Superintendent Boyd County. 


Report of Research Committee of Department of Superintendence—Superintendent 
A. B. Crawford, Chairman. 


Report of Publicity Committee of Department of Superintendence—Superintendent 
Glenn O. Swing, Chairman. 


Discussion of Reports. 


“The K. E. A. Program, 1929-1930,” by Walter C. Jetton, President of Kentucky 
Education Association. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
FRANKFORT HiGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


1:30 P.M. Section I—County Superintendents. 
L. H. Powell, Presiding 
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“County Superintendents Law’’—W. C. Bell, State Superintendent. 


Round Table Discussions, Led by D. Y. Dunn, Superintendent of Fayette County; 
H. W. Peters, Superintendent Christian County; N.O. Kimbler, Superintendent 
Henderson County. 


1:30 P. M. Section II—City Superintendents and Principals of Graded and High 
Schools. 

Superintendent Fred Shultz, Presiding 

“Educating the Board of Education’”’ by Harper Gatton, Madisonville. 

“Budgetary Procedure’”’ by E. E. Bratcher, Superintendent, Shelbyville. 

“Pupils Accounting” by J. T. Miracle, Superintendent, Catlettsburg. 

“Extra-Curricular Financial Accounting’’ by Superintendent T. O. Hall, Morganfield. 

“A Building Survey” by Superintendent L. J. Hanifan, Paducah. 


Round Table Discussion. 
Address—by Dr. Walter D. Cocking. 


- THURSDAY EVENING, GENERAL MEETING 
7:45 P.M. 


Music: War March of the Priests—Gounod. 
Suite from ‘‘Der Freisehutz’’— Weber. 
(a) March of the Peasants. 
(b) Horn Solo. 
(c) Hunting Chorus. 


Frankfort High School Orchestra. 
Address: “Curriculum Building and Administration,” by Dr. Walter D. Cocking. 


FRIDAY MORNING, GENERAL MEETING 


FRANKFORT HicGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 


Superintendeni J. D. Falls, Presiding 
9:45 A. M. 
Music: Stars of the Summer Night, 
I Ain’t Gwine’ Study War No More. 
Frankfort Boys Glee Club. 


Address: ‘‘How to Administer a Building Program,” by Dr. Walter D. Cocking. 


Address: ‘Crippled Children’s Program in Kentucky,” by H. V. McChesney, 
Frankfort. 


Final Reports of Regular and Special Committees. 
Business Meetings. 


Note: A Luncheon will be served in the High School Cafeteria—Basement floor. 











We believe in creative work for children. We should have the same belief 
in regard to teachers. Research provides this opportunity. It is impersonal, 
unbiased, and wholly genuine. It has no apologies to offer and no argument to 
make for its existence. It exists and grows among us on the basis of sheer worth 
and undisputed accomplishment.—B. R. Buckingham. 
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BEREA CHILDREN LEARNING 
SERVICE TO OTHERS 


For a Thanksgiving Junior Red Cross 
service last year several grades of the Berea 
schools collected food and other supplies 
for needy families of the community and 


nearby county. The children of the first 


pose 
j 
| 





Thanksgiving Junior Red Cross service. 


and second grades of the training school 
have shown here some of the things 
brought in for their baskets. The vege- 
tables, home-canned fruits and articles of 
clothing were gathered by the children of 
the graded school. 






Provisions for needy families gathered by the Berea Graded School ina 


Fourteen schools of Madison County 
were enrolled for Junior Red Cross activi- 
ties last year. Among the projects under- 
taken were making and selling marmalade 
to purchase a dental chair for the use of the 
Public Health Nurse, aiding the nurse by 
making health posters, sending paper cut- 
outs and greetings to the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Louisville and 
preparing Christmas packages 
and bedside kits for patients in 
the United States Veterans’ 
Hospital at Outwood. A start 
in international school corre- 
spondence is being planned for 
this fall. 


Harrison County is including 
Junior Red Cross work as one 
of the special curricular and 
extra-curricular activities for 
which teachers will receive 
credits this year. Superinten- 
dent J. A. Payne in his plan 
book indicates some desirable 
programs and possible credits. 
Among newly enrolled schools 
of the county this fall are the 
Oddville High School, the Poin- 
dexter School of Cynthiana, the Hamp- 
ton School of Hinton and the Buena 
Vista, Curry, Lair and Beaver Baptist 
schools, all of which report 100 per cent 
Junior Red Cross membership of their 
classes. 





A BOY’S THANKSGIVING 
By Jutta ZITELLA COCKE 


Thanks, dear God, for all the fun 
I have had throughout the year; 
For the smiling sky and sun, 
For the summer’s glorious cheer; 
Thanks for every jolly game 
I have played in field and wood, 
Thanks for the lovely flowers that come, 
Blooming where the snowdrifts stood. 


Thanks for all the luscious fruit, 
Apples red and purple grapes; 
Thanks for vine and tree and root, 

Melons of all sorts and shapes. 
Thank You for the noisy rain, 

Making music down the eaves, 
Knocking at the window-pane, 

Dancing with the happy leaves. 


Thank You for the winter days— 
Beautiful with ice and snow, 

Merry rides in jingling sleighs, 
Coasting, skating to and fro. 

Thanks for the joyous Christmas-tide, 
And the pretty stories told 

By the bright and warm fireside, 
Safe from harm and wind and cold. 


Thank You for the stars and moon, 
For the great, wide ocean, too, 
Thank You for the bird’s sweet tune, 
Laughing brooks and sparkling dew; 
Oh, so many thanks we need 
For Your kindness, and I say, 
Thank You very much, indeed, 
For the gift—Thanksgiving Day. 


—Exchange. 
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Some Problems in Kentucky for 
Business Research 


By JAmMEs W. MartTIN, 
University of Kentucky 


In all sections of Kentucky extensive 
developments in secondary commercial 
education are occurring. That, or course, 
is the thing to be expected in cities where 
there is an immediate demand for clerical 
workers, the products of the educational 
system. It is actually occurring not only 
in such communities but also in small 
towns and rural schools. In some cases, 
commercial work offered in schools is well 
adapted to secure the results sought. In 
other instances, doubtless, such curricular 
changes are being made without any very 
clearly defined aim and certainly with- 
out any considerable effort to adapt the 
offering to the needs of students. 


A number of problems are involved. 
First of all, a distinction should be drawn 
between the city high school commercial 
work, the object of which is to prepare 
pupils for clerical positions in commercial 
and industrial plants and the rural courses 
designed to make boys and girls better 
farmers and homemakers. The two classes 
of educational effort, though overlapping, 
are distinct. In certain respects the 
former has become standardized. The 
courses in bookkeeping, stenography, and 
typewriting are generally worked out fairly 
well; but the adaptation to individual 
students, the co-ordination with other parts 
of the curriculum, the methods of teaching 
and the teachers themselves are still in a 
more or less ‘“‘hit-or-miss’’ stage of develop- 
ment. In the case of commercial work in 
the smaller rural schools, the situation is 
very much less satisfactory. It must be 
recognized of course that there are individ- 
ual teachers who have so much ingenuity 
and personality that the process goes for- 
ward very profitably to all concerned. 
But even these near-geniuses find them- 
selves seriously handicapped by a lack of 
suitable texts, by the absence of achieve- 
ment norms, and, perhaps most seriously 
of all, by the necessity of working out the 
entire curriculum from the beginning. 


Most country schools which offer com- 


mercial work, cut the Gordian Knot by 
attempting to give their pupils the same 
courses that are offered in cities. (In 
those rural communities where a majority 
of the pupils go at graduation to the cities, 
this way of meeting the problem could 
perhaps be defended.) 


The general situation may be stated 
briefly. There is in much of our commer- 
cial work in secondary schools a lack of 
clearly defined aims, of definite achieve- 
ment norms, of carefully organized curric- 
ula, sometimes of adequate textual ma- 
terials and often of properly prepared 
teachers. All of these things need discussion 
and hard co-operative work if a satisfactory 
solution is to be found. It is not my 
purpose to attack the whole array of 
problems now, but merely to make a few 
suggestions concerning one part of one of 
them. 


Perhaps the most significant of all the 
problems is that of providing good, well- 
trained teachers. The biggest part of the 
training, I have no doubt, is the acquiring 
of wisdom and technical skill and the 
development of personality and _profes- 
sional aptitudes which will make possible 
effective utilization of such knowledge. 
But there can be little doubt that valuable 
training results from the development of 
ability to do research. The chairman of 
your program committee has asked that I 
talk with you about the nature and the 
method of attack on certain research 
projects which can be undertaken in the 
community where a teacher is engaged. 
Most of the members of this group, he 
assures me, are college graduates in com- 
merce, working for higher degrees. He 
suggests that some are working on corre- 
spondence courses which require term papers 
that may well be local projects while others 
desire to collect materials for a master’s 
or perhaps a doctor’s thesis. 


One or two cautions are necessary. First 
of all, there is no satisfactory substitute for 
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careful, personal supervision. If you 
select for investigation one of the projects 
I suggest—or some other—you will do well 
to place yourself under the direction of 
some person well equipped to direct your 
investigation. In part, you can secure this 
by correspondence. The University of 
Chicago and the University of Kentucky, 
for example, offer many courses by cor- 
respondence; the Bureau of Business Re- 
search at your State University is equipped 
to give considerable aid; and there are 
numerous other possibilities. In the 
second place, it is usually unwise to under- 
take an investigation in a field in which you 
have had little or no formal instruction. 
One undertaking a market analysis, for 
example, should have had at least a 
thorough course in the general principles 
of marketing. He will have a much better 
chance to succeed if he has had several 
additional courses, such as accounting, 
salesmanship and merchandise manage- 
ment. In the third place, most investi- 
gations which can be conducted away from 
library and direct contact with university 
resources must necessarily involve the 
co-operation of local business men. 


The first class of projects I suggest are 
historical in character. In many respects 
this class is the easiest to handle. However, 
investigation of a problem in commercial 
history usually involves the necessity of 
previous training in both history and 
economics. Some problems that can be 
investigated without considerable library 
equipment are—development of some 
particular commercial or manufacturing 
enterprise; history of a newspaper; history 
of a trade area; history of a navigation 
(or other transporting) enterprise; history 
of a co-operative society; history and work 
of a local chamber of commerce; or twen- 
tieth-century changes in the character of 
local drug stores. In most such problems, 
if not all, it will be necessary to secure 
records of particular business. The develop- 
ment of drug stores, for example, could be 
analyzed by an examination of files of 
local newspapers to find out the nature of 
their advertising and by a study of their 
records of purchases to ascertain the 
character of inventories. Supplementary 
evidence could be secured from other 
sources, including news items, records of 
licenses, old letters (especially letters 
written to or by the drug store owner), 
and other documents. 


Perhaps the largest and most attractive 
group of possible problems is that which 
may be broadly designated as managerial 
investigations. This class may be regarded 
as divisible into a number of sub-groups. 
(1) The first is that which includes 
accounting and management proper. The 
simplest type of investigation of this 
character, probably, is that which seeks to 
analyze the control mechanism of a single 
business, say an analysis of the accounting 
system of the B Company or a study of the 
standard practice directions used by the 
C Corporation. Included here also are 
such fruitful investigations as analysis of 
expenses in a particular class of local busi- 
nesses, say groceries; the accounting system 


of the City of A; inventory control in a ° 


big store or factory or a group of similar 
stores or factories; or the distribution of 
the income of one class of enterprises in 
the local community. In selecting such a 
project it is well to have at hand the 
studies, if any, which have been made else- 
where. For example, the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research has in almost every 
conceivable class of business made studies 
of the distribution of expenses. ‘Anyone 
who desires to study the expenses of 
plumbers, therefore, should first acquaint 
himself with the work of the Harvard 
Bureau. Should men’s clothing be selected 
the student would want to become ac- 
quainted with the publications of the North- 
western University Bureau. Indeed the 
plan of a possible local study is often 
definitely shown in such volumes, and any 
of them can be had at nominal cost. (2) A 
second division of this group includes 
budget studies of various classes. The 
simplest and in some respects the most 
fundamental are family budget studies. 
These involve the definite co-operation of a 
considerable number of families of one or 
more classes. They should be undertaken 
only by one who has received definite 
preliminary training. City budgets pro- 
vide excellent subject-matter for careful 
investigation, but the results are valuable 
for public rather than private gain. Such 
study may involve comparison of a number 
of cities of one class or a critical examina- 
tion of the situation in only one. The 
student should previously have had 
courses in city administration and public 
finance. Finally, budget studies may 


involve the management of a particular 
manufacturing plant, a commercial enter- 
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prise, or a group of either. Such a study 
should be undertaken only with the 
cordial co-operation of the business or 
businesses involved and only after careful 
commercial training which includes two or 
three years of accounting. The investi- 
gator should have in his possession three 
or four good books on budgeting practice. 
This is one of the most interesting types of 
managerial problems, but it is suitable only 
for the relatively mature man or woman. 


A third class of projects, which is very 
fruitful at the present time, may be 
designated as marketing problems. Most 
of the general investigations of this sort are 
impractical in the absence of good library 
facilities. A few, however, may offer 
opportunities. One that is especially inter- 
esting for the person equipped with a 
modicum of legal knowledge and a law 
library is “‘new methods of defining unfair 
competition.”’ A more restricted type of 
problem, having to do with market policies 
in a given locality, usually offers more 
generous opportunity. Samples are: (a) 
purchasing policies of local dry goods 
retailers (or retailers of some other class of 
manufactures of a particular kind), with 
special reference to the prevalence or 
absence of hand-to-mouth buying; (b) 
sources of supply of raw materials for the 
flour (or other) mills of the city of A, with 
special reference to the influence of traffic 
factors; or (c) methods and price policies 
used in marketing coal produced in the 
C field. The attack in each of these cases 
would of course involve a study of private 
business records. 


But, in certain respects, more definitely 
localized projects promise to be more 
interesting. ‘‘An analysis of factors deter- 
mining the commercial activity of the City 
of A” is a sample of a problem, though a 
little vague, is exceedingly interesting. 
Another similar subject is ‘‘factors deter- 
mining the area for which the City of A 
is a jobbing center.”’ A significant study 
could be made of the menus chosen by 
patrons of restaurants, cafeterias or drug 
store lunch counters. Another of interest 
would be a statistical analysis of (say) 
Woolworth store patrons by sex, race, 
probable social class, dress, etc. One 
more of the same general type would be a 
study of newspaper advertising. This 
type of investigation would be most 
interesting if it were comparative. For 
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Draper Adjustable Window Shades 
Easy operation—long 
life—correct ventilation— 
the control of light to pre- 
vent glare—these features 
make the quarter century 
tested Draper Window 
Shades specially adaptable 
for schools—and preferred 
by school boards every- 
where. For illustrated 
catalog address Dept. K. 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Dept. K, Spiceland, tnd. 


Distributed by the Central Schoo! 
Supply Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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example, the advertising of 1928 might be 
compared with that of 1908 or that in the 
local daily compared with that in the 
New York Times. Still another type of 
market study might be one dealing with 
merchandising, advertising, and selling 
policies of a particular large local concern. 

Many possible studies in the labor field 
need to be made. Only two types will be 
suggested here. The first is an analysis of 
the labor policy of a particular large local 
concern—one engaged in manufacturing, 
mining or merchandising might be selected. 
Such an investigation ought to be under- 
taken only by one who has had generous 
training in labor economics, and it will of 
course require study of comparative 
conditions elsewhere. However, the bulk 
of the study can be made by interviews with 
employers, employees and customers of 
these two classes, supplemented by a study 
of the records of the concern. 

The second type of study in the field of 
labor would be feasible only in one of the 
industrial centers of the State—possibly 
only in Louisville. It would be an investi- 
gation of all or of certain phases of labor 
in a particular community. For example 
a study of the workmen’s compensation 
legislation and administration ought to 
prove very fruitful indeed. 

By all odds the most interesting under- 
taking in research for many teachers of 
commercial work is the problem that 
involves a search for means of improving 
commercial education. Fruitful projects 
are plentiful. One class includes the study 
of curricula. It would be very interesting 


to know just how the courses of studies for 
commercial students are organized in Ken- 
Or one might compare 


tucky high schools. 


the curricula of all high schools offering 
commercial work throughout the country. 
Such a study has already been made, but it 
is now out of date. Still a third inviting 
problem is that of analyzing the situation 
in one’s own school to find out how well the 
course of study for commercial students 
conforms to recent theory and best practice. 
However, this type of study could be made 
only by one who had library equipment. 


A second group of studies, perhaps even 
more attractive, centers around teaching 
method. For example, a statistical analy- 
sis of student errors in typewriting followed 
by a series of carefully controlled experi- 
ments to ascertain the best methods of 
overcoming them would be a real contribu- 
tion to teaching method. Or it would be 
possible to ascertain by carefully controlled 
experimentation the best method of teaching 
the typewriting keyboard. On this project, 
a Kansas high school teacher has apparently 
made considerable progress. Likewise it 
would be possible to determine by carefully 
controlled experimentations the most effec- 
tive size of class in accounting. All of the 
projects dealing with teaching method, 
however, necessitate considerable library 
work of a preliminary character. 


In conclusion, let me. reiterate certain 
fundamentals. (1) Research, while impor- 
tant, is by no means the whole of our com- 
mercial education problem. (2) Whatever 
investigation is undertaken should normally 
have the supervision of a_ productive 
scholar. (3) In general,research in business 
and in commercial education must be 
empirical if it is to have large importance. 
And (4) if an investigation is to be worth- 
while, it must be undertaken because it is 
interesting and promises valuable results 
rather than for the reason that it offers an 
easy method of meeting some university's 
degree requirements. 


NEWS ITEM 


Miss Helen L. Bass of Cranford, 
N. J., has been awarded the prize of 
$25 offered by the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union for the 
best temperance poster in the contest 
first opened to school art teachers in 
1928-29. The offer is renewed for the 
year 1929-30. Details concerning the 
contest may be obtained from the National 
Director, Miss Cora Frances Stoddard, 
400 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S VOICE 
“Teachers are not community leaders— 


“Community leadership invariably is 
vested in large bank depositors, merchants, 
investors, corporations and _ politicians. 
Modern civilization does not take its order 
from missionaries who have no time to 
co-operate with regnant business groups or 
industrial blocs. Indeed, the humble 
economic status of the public school teacher 
is due in large part to the fact that she is 
not a community leader and is not per- 
mitted by principals or school boards to 
lead anything but a life of routine in 
associations with immature minds. 


“The pathos of the teacher’s life is that 
it is isolated and that her ‘leadership’ is 
limited to the privilege of keeping young 
children in line at the doorway or policing 
their activities at the annual picnic.” 


An editorial containing this statement 
appeared in a mid-western daily seven 
years ago. A quarter of a century ago the 
editor’s statement might have been true. 
The situation has vastly changed today. 
The schoolmaster’s voice is heard not only 
in his community, but in his state and 


nation. It is not the weak voice of an 
individual ‘‘missionary’’ crying in the 
wilderness. It is the strong voice of many 


thousands of schoolmasters who have a 
real service to perform and have learned 
some things about how to perform it. It 
is the voice of the community and state 
and national education associations. 


In no uncertain tones this voice has been 
raised in behalf of American childhood. 
Supporting the principle that education is 
the inalienable right of all, the schoolmaster 
demanded that all children receive a 
common schooling. A compulsory educa- 
tion law in some form is in the statutes of 
every state. 


This group voice of the American school- 
teacher has been heard in the legislative 
halls of state and nation opposing child 
labor. There is a child-labor law in every 
state. 


It was the voice of the schoolmaster that 
led the progress toward high qualifications 
for teachers. In earlier years teachers 
were almost wholly lacking in training, and 
poorly equipped in knowledge. Some 


states now require that teachers be college 


graduates, and all of them have increasing 
standards. 


It was the voice of the schoolmaster, 
phrased in countless resolutions and state- 
ments made before association conventions, 
that led to the present rapidly increasing 
consolidation of schools and’ expanding 
units of administration. This voice spoke 
for better rural education, and there are 
more than a hundred institutions today 
preparing teachers for rural service. 


It was the voice of the schoolmaster that 
called for a recognition of the statewide 
financial responsibility for education. All 
states now have some form of state aid for 
communities that lack the wealth to give 
their children the minimum essentials of 
education. 


It was the schoolmaster speaking in the 
forum of the platform and the press, not 
in one voice, but in many voices, that 
taught the American people to see the need 
of caring in the public schools for the body 
as wellas the mind. States that require by 
law physical education for all school 
children are increasing in numbers very 
rapidly. 


The weak voice of the poorly paid teacher 
a few years ago cried in vain even for bread 
and the necessities of life. The strong 
voice of hundreds of thousands spoke 
through local and state and national con- 
ventions, and thecry wasacry heard. The 
increasing income of the schoolmaster 
brings him many of the comforts and 
luxuries of life as well as the necessities, and 
enables him to live on the economic level 
that is required to win the esteem of those 
who are successful in other professions 


The isolated voices of the Ichabod 
Cranes of a century ago spoke unceasingly 
for education as an instrument of individual 
and national progress. It is the collective 
voice of thousands championing education 
that leads millions to seek education today 
where thousands sought it yesterday. 


Teachers are community leaders today, 
and state and national leaders. Their 
advice and counsel are sought in many 
movements far afield from the classroom. 
Their committees, conventions and profes- 
sional journals are a powerful -factor in 
crystallizing public opinion. They do 
their share as a profession in influencing 
the acts of those who do the work of the 
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world. The schoolmaster is not only a 
guide for the immature minds of little 
children as they travel through the myste- 
rious halls of learning; he is the guide to 
pioneer thought and action. He is power- 
ful to the extent to which he has learned to 
co-operate. 

Singly the teacher’s voice is weak. 
Collectively it is heard afar. His increas- 
ing strength of leadership in social progress 
depends upon the schoolmaster’s capacity 
for organizing and mobilizing effort through 
his local, state, and national organizations. 
These organizations are the schoolmaster’s 
voice. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THE TEACHER 


By J. W. CRABTREE, 
Secretary National Education Association 


We are only at the beginning of the adult 
education movement in America. Both 
labor and capital predict a five-day working 
week within ten years. Along with this 
will come the clearer realization that the 
period of school attendance is the beginning, 
not the completion, of an education. The 
fallacy that there cannot be education save 
within four walls, over the door of which 
is the word “‘school,”’ will disappear. The 
work done in the schools will be the local 
center, where skills in the tool subjects, 
habits of study, a wide variety of interests, 
a spirit of inquiry and powers of analysis 
and judgment will be sufficiently developed 
so that learning will continue through life. 


The “schools of the air,’’ made possible 
by radio, will in time reach every man, 
woman and child. The service of public 
libraries will continue to multiply. Lyce- 
ums, lectures, instructional films, periodical 
literature, and the public press will all play 
important roles in the adult education 
movement. 


These upholders of democracy who advo- 
cate educating all the children of all the 


people approve of evening schools. Boys 
and girls who must work to contribute to 
the family’s support and parents who need 
more training than they,now possess are 
eager to attend. The motives that prompt 
them may be varied—advancement in 
work, higher culture, help in rearing their 
children, ways to occupy their leisure to 
better advantage. 

The movement for adult education is 
becoming a national issue. Many state 
departments of education have a worker 
in adult education. More than sixty per 
cent of the states have enacted legislation 
that encourages adult education. Twenty 
of the states provide state funds for adult 
education. The next ten years will see 
more states providing help for the move- 
ment. 

This movement means a new concept of 
education and through it we shall find the 
solution of many of our difficult social 
problems. Parent education as a phase 
of adult education is an undeveloped field, 
rich in possibility for better born and better 
nurtured children. It will bring children 
to our schools who can be taught to better 
advantage. It will mean greatly increased 
satisfaction for parents in their family life. 

On every hand there is evidence that 
adults are thirsty for educational oppor- 
tunity. In cities and in towns evening 
schools are crowded with men and women 
anxious to learn to read and write and 
function as citizens of the community. 
They have in some way found that this is 
where their thirst for knowledge will be 
quenched. 

But thousands need to be introduced to 
the adult movement. This is the teacher’s 
opportunity. The nation needs superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers to invite 
graciously those in the community needing 
elementary and secondary education; it 
needs specialists who can hold these adults 
until they have mastered all that the school 
offers; it needs friendly counsel and assist- 
ance on the part of all adult workers to 
guide men and women in their quest for a 
satisfying life. 

A heavy responsibility is placed upon 
the educators of America to so plan adult 
education that the needs and interests of 
America will be served—that the ‘“‘thirst 
for knowledge”’ will become more and more 
acute—that finer living may be the heritage 
of each generation. 
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NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 


The new Calendar Poster, in attractive 
colors and giving the daily topics and basis 
of National Thrift Week, January 17 to 
23, has just been issued and a copy will 
be supplied to any teacher who will request 
same, according to Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, 
chairman of the National Thrift Commit- 
tee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
The major theme this season will be, 
“Manage Your Money—Don’t Let It 
Manage You.” 


The purpose of National Thrift Week, 
which always begins on Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birthday, January 17, is ‘‘to help the 
individual to think straight and act wisely 
in money matters in the realms of earning, 
spending, saving, investing and giving.” 


The movement is..sponsored by the 
Y. M. C. A., and has the co-operation of 
forty-seven national associations including 
the National Education Association, the 
National Congress of Parentsand Teachers, 
the American Bankers Association, General 
Federation of Womens Clubs and the 
Kiwanis and other service organizations. 


The daily topics for this season are: 


January 17th, Friday—‘‘National Thrift Day.”’ 
January 18th, Saturday—‘‘National Budget Day.” 


January 19th, Sunday—‘‘National Share with 
Others Day.” 


goer 20th, Monday—‘“‘National Make a Will 
ay.” 


January 21st, Tuesday—‘“‘National Own Your 
Own Home Day.”’ 


January 22nd, Wednesday—‘‘National Life 
Insurance Day.” 


January 23rd, Thursday—‘‘National Safe Invest- 
ment Day.” 


1. Work and Earn. 

. Make a Budget. 

. Record Expenditures. 

. Have a Bank Account. 

. Own Life Insurance. 
Own Your Home. 

. Make a Will. 

. Invest in Safe Securities. 
. Pay Bills Promptly. 

. Share with Others. 


SOOT O UP Ot 


a 


The basis of the movement is the Ten- 
Point Creed which, it is said, will assure 
success and happiness to all who follow it. 


The official motto—‘‘For Success and 
Happiness.”’ 














FAVORITES 


with children everywhere—big and little, boys 
and girls alike—are these delightful play- 
ground devices. Favorites, too, with all who 
are concerned with playground problems, 
because they are safe and trouble-free; and 
because their cost is so small, as compared 
to the number of chiidren they entertain. 












GIANT LOUDEN WHIRL-AROUND 


provides thrills a-plenty for 50 or more children at 
one time, at a cost per child so low as to be almost 
negligible. 




















LOUDEN SWING-BOB 


—a favorite, particularly, with the smaller children. 
They like its sweeping and rising and dipping mo- 
tion. Room for a dozen children or more. 


Write forlllustrated Catalog 


which shows more than 50 approved playground de- 
vices, and carries interesting information concerning 
planning and arrangement of practical playgrounds. 


Louden Playground Equipment 


Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 
105 Broadway, Ottawa, Illinois 
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A Rural School Project 


By H. L. Donovan, 
President Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 





EASTERN’S MODEL RURAL SCHOOL 


This practical one-teacher rural school was opened September 16. It is located 


on the college farm adjoining the campus. 


We do not believe in the one-room school. 
This statement appears paradoxical when 
in the next sentence the reader is informed 
that Eastern has just erected a one-teacher 
school on the farm adjoining the campus. 
Our lack of faith in the one-room school, 
however, is only relative. Like all positive 
declarations, it needs qualifying. What 
is meant is that we do not believe in the 
one-room school when it is possible to have 
a two-room school. Neither do we believe 
in a two-room school when a four-room 
school can be provided. And we can say 
with equal certainty that we do not believe 
in a four-room school when it is possible 
for a community by consolidation to have 
an eight-room. The community that can 
consolidate its small schools and fails to do 
so is positively stupid. Where roads will 
permit, consolidation is highly desirable. 
The small school can never compete with 
the larger one. 


Why then should Eastern build a model 
one-teacher school? Certainly not to en- 
courage communities to hold on to these 
small schools when circumstances will 


permit of several schools unit- 
ing. 

There are in Kentucky 
more than 5,000 one-room 
schools. Of course, many of 
them could be abolished if 
communities had the vision 
and business acumen to do 
so. But there are in this State 
probably some two thousand 
or more small schools where 
consolidation is not possible, 
due to bad roads, physical 
barriers, or isolation. Such 
schools need help. It is the 
State’s responsibility to pre- 
pare teachers for these schools 
as well as for the larger ones. 
For this reason, Eastern 
Teachers College has erected 
a one-teacher school which it 
is hoped may serve as an 
ideal. It is to be used as a 
demonstration of what can be accomplished 
in such a school. 


This school is in fact a rural school. It 
is located on New Stateland, the college 
farm, about a quarter of a mile from the 
campus. The Madison County Board of 
Education gave us a school district and the 
children who attend live on the farms 
nearby. The teacher is a college graduate 
but all her teaching experience has been 
in country schools. 

In planning this school the ideal was 
constantly before us. We wanted it to be 
as nearly correct in every appointment as 
it could be planned. Five school architects, 
several county superintendents, a number 
of classroom teachers, and a committee of 
the faculty pooled their ideas. The result 
is a building which includes one large class- 
room, with its library, cloakrooms, a work 
shop, and small kitchen. All these rooms 
are so planned that they are under the 
observation of one teacher. Standards for 
lighting, heating and ventilation have been 
carefully observed. Outside sanitary 


toilets approved by the State Board of 
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Health have been provided. The building 
is located on a rectangular lot one acre in 
area. Native shrubs are to be placed 
around the building and grounds at appro- 
priate places. Playground equipment that 
can be made in any manual training shop 
will be erected. The walks are made of 
stone taken from a near-by creek. The 
building probably ranks as one of the 
very best one-teacher school buildings in 
America. It is, however, no better than 
most communities could have if they were 
convinced of the true economical value of 
an education. It certainly is no better 
than the children deserve. The purpose 
of erecting a building of this character is 
that county superintendents and boards 
of education may have an ideal school 
which is thoroughly practical as a pattern 
when planning small schools. The archi- 
tects’ plans will be loaned to any board 
desiring to study them. 


A building is not a school. It is only a 
home in which to teach the school. The 
school is the pupils and teacher. The 
character of education children receive 
depends on what they do and not on 
physical equipment. Physical equipment, 
of course, enables the teacher and pupils 
to work to a better advantage. Neverthe- 
less, equipment does not make a school. 
The teacher is, after all, the most important 
item of equipment in any school. In this 
school at Eastern, we plan to demonstrate 
teaching of a high order. 


There are people who believe it is 
impossible to make a one-room school a 
great success. One of the purposes in 
building this school is to counteract this 
sentiment., We are firmly convinced that 
a devoted, consecrated teacher, when 
furnished with the proper materials and 
equipment, can teach a one-room school 
with all the grades and do a superb piece 
of work. 


The rural schools of Kentucky need the 
encouragement of all patriotic citizens. 


They have not always had the financial 
support they are entitled to receive. Every 
child in the State is entitled to a minimum 
educational opportunity. Those children 
who live in the poorer counties do not have a 
fair chance to get an education. The fact 
remains that they never will have until the 
Commonwealth recognizes its obligation 
to see that every child has the opportunity 
to receive an education. The richer com- 
munities of the State will have to do for 
the schools what they have done in road 
construction. We have built roads in 
Kentucky wherever we have needed them 
and these roads have been constructed 
largely from State funds. We _ should 
recognize that children ought to be educat- 
ed wherever they live and the State is 
under obligation to provide this education 
if the community cannot. The accident 
of birth should not in the future determine 
the character of education a child will 
receive at the hands of a great Common- 
wealth. The country has been sapped of 
its wealth. Men and money have poured 
into the cities. Cities should not throw an 
artificial boundary about the centers of 
wealth and tax it for the education of their 
children alone. Common justice, for which 
the Anglo-Saxon people have always stood, 
demands that some cognizance be taken 
of this acute educational problem. Let us 
in the name of Christian ideals see to it 
that the boys and girls of the country 
receive a desirable minimum educational 
opportunity. 





THINK ON THESE THINGS 


Whatsoever things are true, 
Whatsoever things are honest, 
Whatsoever things are just, 
Whatsoever things are pure, 
Whatsoever things are lovely, 
Whatsoever things are of good report; 
If there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.— St. Paul. 


A Teacher’s Philosophy 


LEE KIRKPATRICK, 
Superintendent City Schools, Paris, Ky. 


I have learned from my own classroom 
experiences and from observing other 
teachers’ work that after all our training, 
reading and learning from others, we must 
formulate a philosophy of education of our 
own. There are a number of factors that 
enter into the failure of a young teacher 
but I am convinced that the outstanding 
reason for the most failures is the lack of a 
definite philosophy of teaching. We must 
go off by ourselves and think some things 
out without any direct aid. There are 
some experiences through which we must 
pass alone. This need arises from the fact 
that there are some schoolroom situations 
that have no identical comparisons and 
again from the fact that you are in some 
respects different from any other teacher. 


There exist marginal differences in all 
human beings and your success as a 
teacher rests very largely with your 
ability to utilize these marginal differences. 


Dr. John Dewey says: “The best 
independence is a reasonable dependence.”’ 
Every teacher should feel obligated to have 
all the training possible and to keep well 
read on modern educational literature and 
then teach from a thorough assimilation 
of these experiences. It is a mistake to 
develop independence at the expense of 
dependence. Every teacher must cultivate 
independent thinking and acting. All 
your training and reading must have for 
its background your own orginality and 
your own personality. 


One reason for so many discouraging 
experiences with young teachers is they are 
trying to apply something they have read 
in books which worked well on the back- 
ground of another’s personality. This will 
not work in the schoolroom any better than 
it will work in any other experience of real 
life. Life is no more real anywhere than it 
is in the schoolroom. You must learn 
early in your teaching career that you must 
be your real self and rely on yourself, and 
it is with this realization in mind that will 
make you seek most ardently to develop 
your highest and best self. 


To my mind, there is a definite relation- 
ship between self-expression and _ self- 
realization. This relationship is the same 
one that exists through all kinds of life. 
If you desire to strengthen the muscles 
of your arm you exercise your arm. If you 
want to develop accuracy in judgment you 
practice relying on your own judgment, 
and in just some such a way you develop 
self-realization by self-expression, in other 
words, the more you rely on your own 
judgments and thoughts the more you 
realize that you have ability to make 
correct judgments. 


There is much confusion among teachers 
as to the true meaning of one’s personality. 
Simply stated, I think it is the amount of 
real concern there is in you about living 
your best and highest life. 


All the outward attainments and appear- 
ances of a person are the objective expres- 


sions of the subjective life. When a 
teacher really cares that every child that 
he or she teaches shall have the advantage 
of association with the highest and _ best 
personality, then that teacher will try to 
possess an innerself that will give this 
desired outward expression. 


Personality is not neatness, poise or a 
well modulated voice, these are but the 
natural expressions of a good personality. 
Personality itself is the innerself and that 
in turn is made by your conception of life. 
If you desire to have your personality the 
best and highest that it is possible for you 
to make it then begin to train your mind 
and heart and try to develop them to the 
highest degree possible. 


Many of the little worries and perplexing 
situations that come up from day to day 
in many schoolrooms can be, avoided or 
lessened if you have a philosophy of 
education of your own and this you must 
have or fail. There is no vocation in life 
where it is as necessary as in teaching. 
No one knows what is going to happen in 
schoolrooms or when it is going to happen 
and you must learn to use your best 
judgment in dealing with these situations. 
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No one can do this for you. It cannot be 


dealt with by proxy. 


It may not be true that teachers are born 
teachers. I am satisfied that some of the 
characteristics that are so important in the 
teacher can be cultivated, but they can 
never be achieved unless the individual 
teacher, first of all, realizes fully that he or 
she must possess them. 


Elbert Hubbard has defined initiative as 
“doing the right thing at the right time 
without being told.”’ I do not know of any 
vocation in life where initiative pays a 
larger premium that it does in teaching. 


Initiative is rare, but the world gives its 
largest rewards, both in honor and in 
salaries, to the few who possess it, and it can 
to a certain degree be cultivated but not 
without definite purpose and _ persistent 
effort. 


A young teacher in formulating his or her 
philosophy of education should be careful 
not to be confused between the older 
method of discipline and the newer method. 
Iam thoroughly convinced that there are a 
large number of teachers who are going 
about their work in a way that is destroying 
not only the children’s interest in school 
work but is permanently injuring initiative 
in the children; in other words, they are 
suppressing life instead of encouraging it. 


Now this must not be taken to mean that 
a teacher is to turn the students loose 
to do as they please. Many teachers have 
an inadequate understanding of what class- 
room freedom means and are allowing 
children to disregard all orderliness of work. 
Children who are brought up in this kind 
of a school environment are handicapped 
in life just as well as those whose initiative 
is blighted. 


The young teacher should strive to 
develop the ability to encourage initiative 
and freedom of expression but at the same 
time to develop a wholesome respect for 
authority and to develop a high decree of 
orderly procedure. The teacher who can 
strike a happy medium. between these two 
extremes is to be congratulated. 


One of the strongest arguments against 
too much standardization of schools is that 
it hurts initiative and originality. The 
thing that this world most needs today is 
originality and initiative and no teacher 


must allow himself or herself to develop 
a teaching personality that will discourage 
the growth of these in students. 


There is a type of supervision which is 
found operating in some of our schools that 
discourages the growth of these finer 
qualities in our teachers. We often find 
some of our most successful teachers in 
small schools. In these small schools, they 
have an opportunity to develop themselves. 
They are not forced by supervisors and 
administrators to do everything like some 
teacher hasdoneit. Nearly all of the most 
successful teachers started in a _ small 
school system where they were given 
plenty of opportunity to work out their own 
philosophy. 


A teacher to have a satisfactory, definite, 
philosophy must be energetic—willing to 
work. It is much easier to accept a school 
system’s plan of doing everything than to 
develop a plan of your own. It is much 
easier for you to impose the school’s 
program over on your class than it is to try 
to work along with your students and lead 
them into an intelligent acceptance of the 
plan. There is no place today in the 
modern American school system for a lazy 
school teacher. A teacher should never 
allow any other interest or any other work 
to come into the schoolroom. His whole, 
best interest should be on his day’s work 
with all the energy and all the teaching 
force that he can command. 


You must develop confidence in your own 
judgment and this, as I have said before, is 
capable of being cultivated. You will 
never develop your judgment without you 
exercise judgment. To my mind, there is 
a great deal of difference between self- 
esteem and self-conceit. It is all right for 
you to believe that you are able to be suc- 
cessful in your schoolroom work, if you 
have some reason for believing it, if you 
have something on which to base this 
belief, if you have given your best intellect 
and your best energy in improving your- 
self, if you have tried to develop your 
highest and best personality, then you have 
a right to grow, year by year, into a more 
graceful and easy attitude toward your 
work. If you have neglected these things 
and have failed to improve the opportuni- 
ties that were yours, then it is foolish for 
you to have confidence in your ability. 
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You must have confidence in yourself 
before you can do satisfactory school work 
but this confidence must be justified. 


In addition to confidence in yourself you 
must have confidence in your student and 
in people in general. I am satisfied that 
no one can ever be a successful teacher and 
can ever develop a successful philosophy of 
teaching who does not believe in his 
students and who does not have a sane 
appraisal of mankind in general; in other 
words, I think a teacher should expect his 
students to do the right thing and to be the 
right kind of students. It is hard for you 
not to do your best for a teacher who you 
know is expecting the best of you. Some- 
how or other, it just generates a desire in 
you to do your best. When you are confi- 
dent that nothing is expected of you that is 
worth while, it is hard for you to get up 
courage to really do worth-while work. 
Lots of failures that are going out from our 
schools at the close of every year are due 
to poor teachers. Poor teaching is the 
cause of more failures in life today than 
lack of native ability in the students. I 
firmly believe that there are few children 
in the schoolrooms who do not possess 
enough native ability to make good if they 
had teachers who cared enough about them 
to see that everyone of them got a fair 
chance to make good. Your teaching 
philosophy must have in it every provision 
that will help you to be fair enough to give 
every child with whom you come in 
contact an absolutely fair chance to make 
good. 


Resoluteness is a character trait that 
should be highly prized and developed. 
There is perhaps no other trait that hurts 


as much as weakness in this line. Young 
teachers are constantly facing danger of 
talking too much and especially of speaking 
too quickly, announcing certain punish- 
ments and then changing their minds. 
You must have control enough of yourself 
to govern well your words and then it is so 
much less trouble for you to carry out your 
announcements. Oftentimes, it is the 
manly or womanly thing to do to change 
your mind and to tell your students that 
you were mistaken; but this must not 
happen too often, you cannot afford to be 
mistaken too often. No one wants to 
stubbornly go on through with a thing 
when they are clearly wrong but you must 
not be wrong too many times in dealing with 
students; in other words, you must know 
the meaning of what you say before you 
say it and then have the moral courage 
to see that it is carried out. 


Young teachers and often experienced 
teachers today are accepting excuses for 
poorly prepared lessons and wrong conduct 
that should never be accepted. Parents 
today too often write excuses for children 
because the children are demanding that 
they write them and teachers should have 
the courage not to accept an excuse for 
poor work, irregular attendance and wrong 
conduct without there is a real, genuine 
reason. You can develop your ability, 
to quietly and in a dignified manner but 
in no uncertain manner, decline to be 
satisfied with anything but good deport- 
ment, good attendance and properly pre- 
pared lessons. No one should continue to 
assume the responsibility of a teacher and 
no one should enter the teaching profession 
who is not both able and willing to stand up 
in the schoolroom and definitely assign a 
piece of work and then definitely hold every 
member of the class responsible for the 
preparation of this assignment. 


Every school has its own personality. 
You can feel the spirit of a school when you 
enter it and behind the spirit of every 
school is the spirit of personality of one 
person and this one person is a person with 
a definite philosophy of life and if you 
expect to exert a definite influence for good 
in any school, you must develop a definite 
philosophy. You may think that you are 
teaching in a one-room country school and 
it doesn’t matter much about what you do; 
in other words, you may not have much 
opinion of the position you hold. This 1s 
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all wrong. If you hold any teaching posi- 
tion, you hold animportant position. I am 
not sure that there are any more important 
positions than the position of teacher in a 
one-room country school. In that kind of a 
position you have no one to whom you can 
go for help and advice, you have no one on 
whom you can rely. You must have a 
philosophy of your own that will guide you 
and that will serve you in every time of 
need. 


Every school, however small or large, has 
this definite spirit and this spirit and 
personality changes from school to school, 
just like fashions change. Every school, 
in a way, has its own fashions. There isa 
regimen built up in the school, certain 
things go there and certain things do not go. 
There are teachers who accept positions and 
go to work in a certain school system and 
find that they are unhappy in that environ- 
ment. Incorrigible children, sometimes, 
are transferred to another school and 
become obedient, dependable students 
because of the changed environment, the 
changed regimen. 


In certain city school systems, students 
are taken from one 6th grade room and 
transferred to another 6th grade room just 
to get the student in a different atmosphere 
and often this is all that is needed; the 
change in the student’s life takes place 
without a word spoken. These things are 
done by teachers who have developed a 
definite philosophy of teaching. 

There is no stronger influence on a 
person’s life than group approval. The 
instinct of approval is a deep-seated 
instinct, you may say that you do not care 
what people think about you or your 
actions but you do not mean it. You do 
care. The instinct of approval keeps more 


people doing the right thing than any other 
force. 

What is the attitude of your school? 
What is the attitude of your home room 
to certain practises? 


Does cheating go 


unnoticed and uncensured in your school? 
Is this group influence in your home room 
against dishonesty? Then if it is, dis- 
honesty will disappear from your home 
room. The fashion in a school is made by 
the teacher. The person who said “‘as the 
teacher is, so will the school be,’”’ told the 
truth. But if you expect to be a positive 
force in the establishment of the right 
regimens, you must have this definite 
philosophy developed. You must know 
what you believe and why you believe it. 
You must know definitely what you want 
before you are ready to start to get it, and 
you can never know these things without 
definite preparation. As I said in the 
beginning, you must go off by yourself and 
think through some things by yourself 
and come to a definite conclusion and then 
be intellectually able and morally coura- 
geous enough to stand for those things. 
Then you must realize that with patience, 
energy, and a well developed sense of 
fairness, these things can be obtained, but 
as I have said before teaching school is 
hard work. There is no place in the school 
system for a lazy teacher. 


A KENTUCKY TOAST 


I bring you a greeting from a land of 
sturdy and courageous manhood, of a 
sweet and gracious womanhood, of a 
joyous childhood, of innumerable happy 
homes; from a land of rushing, falling 
waters, nestling valleys, rolling plains and 
towering hills, a land of many broad acres 
of wheat and corn, hemp and tobacco, that 
ripen to rich harvests to bless us, true to 
heaven’s command; from a Jand whose 
fragrant pastures are flecked with countless 
flocks of sheep and herds of kine; a land of 
plenty, of bright yet soft blue skies, green 
fields, limpid pools, laughing, dancing 
streams and sylvan dells, of birds, bees and 
flowers, in which just to live is a delight; a 
land that reflects the smile of God, an earth- 
ly paradise—KENtTUCKY.—Charles Eugene 
Clark, in the Kentucky Progress Magazine. 





With Putney in Russia 


By Lewis H. PuTNEy, 
Foreign Representative of Little, Brown & Company 


(Epitor’s Note—Lewis H. Putney, that restless, dynamic missionary of Little, Brown & Com- 
pany in foreign parts, has now been adventuring in Russia and Siberia. His fresh and first-hand 
impressions have been set down for the benefit of readers of this JOURNAL, many of whom have a personal 
acquaintance with him. His first paper, which appears in this issue, gives a vivid word-picture of 
the life of today in the imperfectly known land of the Soviets. Putney has a travel perspective. China, 
Japan, Canada, South America, Australia—all are old stories to him. If you should ask him to 
compare Borneo with Trinidad, or Siam with Central America, the comparison would be promptly 
forthcoming. He is, at any given moment, as likely to be found in the Straits Settlements as in Texas; 
in Java as in Kentucky; in Manila as in Montana. He has been caught by earthquake in Yokohama 
and suffered hunger in Siberia, but lives to tell the tale and to return persetsonsy to that ancient shrine 
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article speak for itself!) 


It is ten o’clock at night and so light that 
I can read a newspaper without artificial 
light. I am sitting in the “Garden of the 
Toilers” just outside the former Winter 
Palace in Leningrad. Only a few feet 
distant is the spot where twenty-four years 
ago the soldiers of the czar shot down a lot 
of workingmen bent on presenting to the 
“Little Father’’ a petition reciting their 
miserable plight. . 


What changes the great square before me 
has witnessed since that fatal January day! 
Gone is the General Staff from yonder pile 
of orange-colored buildings with the great 
arch surmounted by a colossal statue of 
Victory rising majestically from a chariot 
drawn by six prancing steeds. Darkened 
are the windows of the former foreign office 
where for generations Russia’s chancellors 
busied themselves intriguing to extend the 
sway of their royal master to the Bosphorus. 
Empty is the tiny guard-house before the 
great iron gates leading into the palace 
yard, for where then only the elect were 
privileged to enter now stroll at will the 
curious proletariat. Indeed, what was 
once the home of the most autocratic of all 
the rulers in the West is today a museum 
for the workers. To make the break with 
the past as complete as possible, the new 
government has even essayed to wipe out 
the gorgeous red from the exterior of all 
these relics of tsarism with a sickly lemon 
and orange. Such is the irony of fate in 
this Twentieth Century! 


That it is so light at such a late hour is 
due to the fact that Leningrad lies far to 
the north (nearly 60° North Latitude— 
the same parallel that passes just south of 


* Company. But let his 


Greenland). Asa result, during June and 
July its night becomes only a lingering 
twilight—the so-called ‘‘white night.’’ No 
wonder ‘‘Leningradites’”? make so much of 
their long summer days, for well they 
know that in barely three months the land 
will be submerged in corresponding dark- 
ness bringing in its train temperatures 
which make us shudder to think about. 
For six long months of the year not only is 
the Neva frozen solid but all communica- 
tion with the great fortress at Cronstadt, 
and with the other islands in the Gulf of 
Finland, must be carried on by sledge. 


After this introduction it is not necessary 
to add that I have “gone in,”’ that is, have 
realized my long-dreamed-of visit to the 
U.S.S.R. These letters are the abbrevia- 
tion for the English translation of the name 
by which the former land of the czars is now 
known to the world—the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. What a disillusionment 
I have experienced as a result of my stay 
in this land of paradoxes! America, even 
with all her repression, never looked so 
attractive as she does right now. I would 
to God that every disgruntled agitator in 
our country could be dumped down in any 
one of the big cities of Russia (she has no 
less than thirty-one with a population in 
excess of 100,000). I am sure that after 
a few months of the ‘‘new life’’ they would 
consider the United States of America a 
far better place to call home than they ever 
before realized it to be. 

To begin with, the U. S. S. R. is so big 
that it almost passes comprehension. 
Without attempting to give figures, I would 
suggest that it includes more than one- 
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seventhYof the total area of theffearth. 
Most persons look upon our country as 
something of a giant among nations, but 
three of it would be required to make up 
this new ‘workers’ republic.’”’ To be 
exact, however, the U.S. S. R. is really 
a sort of confederation of six independent 
republics, several of which embrace within 
themselves a number of smaller auton- 
omous' republics’ or territories. The 
largest and by far the most important.of 
the “big six’ is the Russian Socialist 
Federative Soviet Republic (R. S. F. S. R.), 
which contains over 90% of the total areas 
of the country and about 70% of its 
entire population. It includes all of Soviet 
Europe except the small region lying just 
east of Poland known as ‘‘White Russia,” 
and the Ukraine, that great granary in the 
southwest which reaches to the shores of 
the Black Sea. Within the R. S. F.S. R. 
also are found the Ural Region, Siberia, 
the wide expanse of steppes in Central Asia 
which for time immemorial has been the 
breeding ground of the nomads, an exten- 
sive area in the far east drained by the Lena 
and its tributaries called the Autonomous 
Socialist Soviet Republic of Yakuts, and 
finally the Far Eastern Region reaching 
from the headwaters of the Amur River to 
the Pacific Ocean. 


The thing that impressed me most as I 
wandered about the streets of Moscow (a 
city with over two million inhabitants) and 
gazed at the many different racial types 
to be met—White Russians, Jews, Cossacks, 
Chinese, Turkomen, Georgians, and others 
not so easily classified—was how the new 
government has been able to weld so 
quickly and so easily into one political 
entity such a medley of dissimilar peoples 
(there are nearly two hundred, each with 
its own customs, languages and traditions). 
To my mind this is the most outstanding 
feature of Soviet rule, and I doubt whether 
it has acounterpart inallhistory. The fact 
that the union is strictly voluntary and 
that in theory, at least, anyone of the com- 
ponent republics or territories is privileged 
to withdraw at will, makes it even more 
remarkable. 


For a foreigner to enter the U.S. S. R., 
and especially for an American, is by no 
means a simple matter. Inasmuch as our 
country does not recognize the Soviet 
Government, all requests for passport 
visas have to be made directly to Moscow. 





Which is velvet... 
which is Hyloplate? 


Blindfolded—you could, of course, tell 
cloth from blackboard—which is velvet, 
which is Hyloplate. And yet—when you 
mark on Hyloplate with a piece of cray- 
on, there is that soft, smooth, velvet-like 
feel—just like rubbing your hand over a 
piece of fine velvet. 


This velvet writing surface has made 
Hyloplate the foremost economical black- 
board for nearly fifty years. Hyloplate 
takes the crayon with crispness and reg- 
isters a perfect mark that is easily read— 
and equally as easily erased. The surface 
of Hyloplate never wears slick—never 
reflects light to cause eye-strain. 


Hyloplate will not warp, chip, break, 
or crack. Its remarkable record in 
schoolrooms the country over—its effi- 
ciency and economy—the substantial 
house that stands behind it—present a 
combination that makes Old Reliable 
Hyloplate the ove Blackboard you should 
consider whatever your requirements 
may be. There is only one Hyloplate— 
insist on the genuine. Please write us for 
asampleandthe facts. Address Bept.H-1217. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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If the permission is granted (and it is not 
always by any means), you must go in 
person to the Soviet consulate in some 
European city (usually Paris or Berlin) and 
fill out a long questionnaire giving your 
life history. That done, in order to have 
the much coveted stamp impressed on your 
passport, you must pay over the equivalent 
of twelve good American dollars. This, 
however, is not all the expense, as you will 
soon discover, for when you reach your 
first stopping place in the U.S. S. R., you 
must register your passport and take out a 
residence permit at a cost of four more 
dollars. This latter document is a formi- 
dable-looking affair, adorned with your auto- 
graphed photograph and heavy with wax 
seals. For thirty days you may now 
travel at will anywhere in the country with 
one or two exceptions, provided you register 
with the local police in every place where 
you tarry as Jong as forty-eight hours. 
Before you may leave the U.S. S. R., you 
must obtain an exit visa. To do that 
requires at least two days and an additional 
expenditure of eleven dollars. From all 
this it is easy to see that a visit to Russia 
is a luxury—in one way at least. 


To make a long story short, I got my 
passport fixed up very easily in Berlin, 
thanks to the kind offices of the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation of New York. In 
reality this corporation is a branch of the 
Soviet Government which has _ been 
organized for the purpose of handling 
certain of its trade relations with the 
United States. While many of the Ameri- 
cans visiting Russia are socialistically 
inclined professors, together with a sprink- 
ling of tourists seeking to get off the beaten 
path, the people whom the government is 
most eager to entertain are labor delegations 
and business men, and I am inclined to 
believe that it places the latter first, for 
Soviet Russia cares more for American 
capital than for anything else outside 
its own borders. 


I electéd to enter the country by way of 
Warsaw, but soon discovered although I 
was free to do it at any time within fourteen 
days, I was absolutely dependent on the 
government for my hotel accommodations, 
since practically all the hotels, like most 
business in the U.S. S. R., area government 
monopoly. I therefore hastened to make 
application for a room through the Sovtorg- 
flot, the government agency which looks 


after all matters pertaining to transporta- 
tion. 


My arrangements finally completed, 
early one July evening I crossed the line 
at Negoreioja on the Polish frontier. I 
confess that I did it with some misgivings 
after all the terrible stories I had read of 
what the Soviet authorities did to you, and 
especially of how they took away all your 
books and papers. This anxiety had been 
far from lessened by what my Warsaw 
banker had said only the day before— 
‘“‘Aren’t you afraid to go to Russia?”’ From 
the tone of his voice it was only too evident 
that he would be. 


Near the frontier all the Polish guards 
left the train and then from behind wire 
entanglements waved us a fond good-bye. 
A short distance beyond we passed the 
pole painted with red stripes that marks 
the actual boundary line. There before 
us was a tattered red flag, adorned with 
hammer and sickle, waving defiance to the 
capitalistic world. At last we were in 
Russia! 


A few kilometers further the train 
necessarily came to a stop, for the gauge 
of Russian railways is considerably greater 
than that of railways in, Central Europe 
(the same as that in the United States). 
All passports were collected and _ the 
baggage was removed to a very decent 
examinationroom. There dozens of men— 
a few smartly clad officers in green or red 
caps, and many hatless ‘“‘comrades’’ in 
blue or white blouses held together at the 
waist with a belt—proceeded with the 
examination. I am glad to bear witness to 
the fact that this examination was made 
far more courteously than frequently 
happens back home, not only so far as 
foreigners were concerned, but even in the 
case of returning citizens of the U.S. S. R. 
Not one of my numerous papers was dis- 
turbed, nor were any of my dozen or so 
books even looked at. Like everyone else 
I was compelled to supply a list of all the 
money and valuables (travelers’ checks and 
letters of credit) I had with me. 


Two hours later I was making my first 
railway trip in Russland, traveling through 
what is known as the White Russian Soviet 
Republic. Russian trains have two kinds 
of coaches—hard and soft. Both are 
built on the compartment plan. A few 
trains also carry sleeping cars which before 
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the Revolution belonged to the Inter- 
national Sleeping Car Company, but the 
cost of berths for one night trip is almost 
prohibitive ($10.40 from Negoreoija to 
Moscow). By paving one and a half 
roubles (a rouble is supposed to be worth 
about fifty-two cents), passengers in soft 
carriages can rent bedding and convert 
the seat of the compartment into a fairly 
comfortable berth. That is what most 
of the most prosperous Russian travelers 
do, and that is the way I spent my first 
night in Russia. 


One thing that has surprised me greatly 
in the U.S. S. R., is the excellent roadbeds 
belonging ‘to the railways—heavy rails 
with rock ballast. Because of the extreme- 
ly cold weather in winter the tanks used to 
supply water to the locomotives are en- 
closed within brick buildings which can be 
heated. As a rule Russian trains, like 
most continental trains, are very long, but 
the cars are much smaller and lighter than 
ours. The running time is not fast 
(seldom over thirty miles an hour), but asa 
rule the schedule is maintained, especially 
in the case of the express trains for which 
an extra fare is charged. These latter 
trains do not stop oftener than every hour 
or two. Because the passengers usually 
get off at these stops to stretch their legs, 
at each station there is a large bell which 
the conductor rings a minute or two before 
the train is to start. Such a thing as 
calling out “All aboard!” is as unheard of 
as is the system of announcing the ap- 
proaching stations. Once a passenger on a 
Russian train it is wholly up to you to keep 
aboard and to get off at the right place. 


To travel alone in Russia one needs to be 
a real adventurer. I thought that I 
belonged to that species, but several times 
since arriving in the country I have been 
sure that I had classified myself wrongly. 
I detest guides and avoid tourists, but here 
more than once I have longed for both. 
When I reached the so-called Grand Hotel 
in Moscow, I found that two days before 
they had assigned to some one else the room 
they had planned to give to me, and then 
learned to my horror that all the large 
hotels in the city were crowded. Not only 
was Moscow swarming with foreigners, 
but also with hordes of visitors from every 
part of European Russia. Under the 
Soviet scheme of government all workers 
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are granted annual vacations of at least two 
weeks’ duration, and many of them spend 
much of this time traveling. As a result 
the trains are packed, especially those 
bound for the resorts in the Crimea, and to 
places of particular interest, such as 


Moscow, Leningrad, and Nijhni-Novgorod. 


But to get back to Moscow. In place of 
staying at the Grand Hotel, where there 
are at least one or two persons who under- 
stand a wee bit of English, I was hustled 
off to a strictly Russian hostelry in which 
not a single word of the language was 
spoken or even understood, and there I 
lived for six days. But it had one advan- 
tage—night and day heavily armed soldiers 
were posted just across the street from my 
windows to guard the headquarters of the 
posts and telegraphs. It was possible to 
get a bath by waiting several hours for the 
water to be heated. The worst feature was 
the sanitary arrangements which were 
crude and much abused. I learned later, 
however, that, disagreeable as they were, 
they were luxurious compared with the 
primitive arrangements found in most of 
Russia. 


Even guide books and maps are of little 
help in Russia at first, for if the proper 
names are printed in Russian characters, 
you cannot read them; and if in English, 
then you cannot identify the places by 
their inscriptions when you actually reach 
them. Of course, little by little you learn 
some of the Russian letters and _ this 
difficulty becomes less. A knowledge of 
Greek helps quite a bit, for many of the 
characters are the same in both languages. 

Travel by tram is often more simple than 
on foot, for the routes are numbered and 
indicated thus on the maps. As is the case: 
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of most European cities, at every tram stop 
there is a large sign showing by number all 
the routes passing that particular point. 
This is one good idea that we could borrow 
from our European cousins. Travel by 
tram is also very cheap. Both Moscow 
and Leningrad are zoned and the minimum 
fare is seven kopeks (100 kopeks equal 1 
rouble). Many of the trains consist of three 
cars, all of which are usually crowded. 


In all my travels I have never been in a 
country where it was so difficult for a person 
speaking only English to get about. 
Almost no one you ordinarily meet under- 
stands that language. Except now and 
then for the name of some automobile, you 
see no English signs, indeed, you are truly 
thankful for a menu printed in French or 
for a newspaper in German, and this when 
you do not profess to understand either of 
those languages. 

Speaking of menus reminds me that 
Russian cooking is not at all bad, if you only 
know what to order, and do not see it 
prepared. The great national dish seems 
to be borsch, a pinkish soup made out of 
beets. Another popular dish is shchee, a 
cabbage soup containing dabs of meat and 
often a spoonful of sour cream. Cabbage, 
by the way, is a stand-by with Russians. 
It is even used as a filling in pastries. 
Owing to the scarcity of flour there is no 
white bread in the cities; in fact, what they 
call white bread in Russia seems to be made 
out of whole wheat, often mixed with a 
little barley. The German ‘“pumper- 
nickel’’ or sour barley bread is the common 
bread of the masses. This is the “black 
bread’’ we so often see mentioned in fiction 
and books of travel. 

To travel in Russia costs more than in 
any other country I have ever seen. 
Almost nothing except transportation and 
caviar is cheap. Hotel rooms range 
from nine to fourteen roubles a day. In 
Leningrad I paid one dollar for a dish of 
strawberries with sugar. For two small 
tomatoes to eat with my dinner I[ 
paid about sixteen cents at a street stand. 
In Leningrad taxis charge four roubles to 
go perhaps a mile; droshkies are cheaper 
but you must dicker with the drivers. In 
Moscow you pay the porter a rouble for 
carrying a couple of grips from the parcel 
room or taxi to the train, and so it goes. 

The thing I cannot understand is how the 
people, with their small incomes, are able 


to pay such prices. Under the law com- 
munist officials are limited to 225 roubles a 
month, an exception being made, I under- 
stand, in the case of a few highly trained 
technical men. Non-communists are paid 
considerably more; for example, the 
manager of the Peasant’s Gazette, a weekly 
paper having a circulation of 1,400,000 
copies, and of fifteen other magazines with 
a combined circulation of 800,000 copies, 
receives a salary of four hundred roubles 
a month; his secretary is paid two hundred 
roubles. An ordinary typist is paid one 
hundred roubles; a scrub-woman, forty 
roubles. The highest salary I heard of any 
Russian receiving was that received by the 
director of the great chemical-research 
institution in Moscow—8,000 roubles a 
year. 


Of course there is little incentive in the 
U. S. S. R. to save money except to buy 
some expensive article or to make a first 
payment on rooms in a co-operative apart- 
ment house, for under the communistic 
scheme the government cares for the aged 
through its pension system. In the larger 
places most of the buildings are owned by 
the state and rooms are secured in them 
through workers’ housing committees. As 
a rule these rooms are in what were once 
privately owned apartment houses (in 
Russian towns as in most continental 
cities these were the prevailing type of 
residence) and in the palaces of the former 
nobility and wealthy class. Every member 
of a worker’s family is entitled to not more 
than ten square meters of floor space. The 
rent is graded according to the salary 
earned by the workers; for example, the 
manager of the Peasant’s Gazette pays 
eight roubles a week for the two rooms 
occupied by his family, but his secretary 
would pay three roubles for the same rooms, 
and a scrub-woman less than half that 
price. 


Merchandising is very largely in the 
hands of the government, either through 
state stores, or ‘‘co-ops’’ maintained by the 
workers in a particular establishment or 
industry. Some of these stores are enor- 
mous affairs. There is also a gradually 
decreasing number of private shopkeepers 
or ‘‘NEP” men, who manage to keep on 
doing business in spite of the tremendous 
taxes imposed by the government, and all 
sorts of restrictive regulations. As much 
of their stocks originally came from 
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government establishments, they must 
necessarily charge higher prices than 
prevail in the state shops and “‘co-ops.” 
That they are able to exist at all under 
such a handicap is a tremendous reflection 
on the management of the former. 

The stock of almost every commodity 
in the U. S. S. R., is pitifully short. In 
Leningrad there are several huge colon- 
naded buildings which house hundreds of 
small shops, each being perhaps thirty 
feet deep and possessed of a single show 
window. As a rule the best part of the 
stock is to be found in this window. No 
matter how small the shop may be, it 
always can boast of a ‘‘Kacca’’ or cashier 
with a cash register. You must buy a 


check from her for the price of whatever 
you wish to purchase before the clerk will 


deliver the article, and very often even 
wrap it. In one of the private shops in 
Leningrad I saw shoes ranging in price 
from 22.75 to 46.75 roubles; in a similar 
shop in Moscow I was offered ready-made 
men’s suits for from 10 to 60 roubles. 
What was even more surprising was the 
number of dress shirts displayed in the 
windows. I havea lurking suspicion that 
some of this merchandise may have been 
smuggled in, for it had the appearance of 
being foreign-made. Under the law no one 
except those licensed by the government 
may import goods from abroad, nor may 
any remittances be sent abroad except 
through post offices and the state bank. 
With an unfavorable trade balance and a 
xarcity of gold, imports are being held 
igidly to machinery and such essential 
manufactures and raw materials as are not 
produced within the country in sufficient 
quantities to meet the most pressing needs 
ofthe nation. 

As I have said, it is beyond me where the 
weople get the money which they spend 
” freely. Every evening the roof garden 
ifthe Grand Hotel d’Europe in Leningrad 
ind the restaurants in the big hotels in 
Moscow are thronged with workers, more 
‘ten than not clad in blue blouses un- 


buttoned at the neck, eating and drinking 
and having checks which run into two 
figures. However, very often there are 
many things that money will not buy. 
Bread and sugar and meat and textiles and 
other articles in great demand usually may 
only be bought with cards, except in private 
shops where the price is always very high. 
I spent an hour one day in Leningrad 
nosing around the private shops near the 
market trying to buy a pound of sugar. 
At last I found an old Jew “‘boot-legger”’ 
who had about five kilos of it in a paper 
sack hidden away among bags of grain. 
I got my sugar but it cost more than 
thirty-three cents. 

Lovers of antiques will find plenty of 
them in Russia. I saw lovely old oriental 
rugs, superb cashmere shawls, wonderful 
porcelains, delicately enameled silverware, 
rare old paintings and a_ bewildering 
collection of other works of art that had 
once adorned the palaces and mansions of 
theland. All were for sale, but there was a 
fly in the ointment—not only were they 
priced very high, but an export duty of 
thirty-five per cent would have to be paid 
before they could be taken out of the 
country, to say nothing of the duty which 
would be assessed back home. 


From the point of view of the economist 
I doubt whether in all the world there is 
another such interesting country as the 
U.S.S.R. Nowhere else can you find a 
people so self-sufficient as are the Russians 
today. Texans may talk about buying 
“‘Texas-made goods,’’ Canadians may insist 
on ‘‘Canadian manufactures for Canadian 
people,” the British may harp about 
“Imperial preference,’’ but it has remained 
for the Soviet Government to make success 
of the doctrine of getting along with home 
manufactures. In all my knocking around 
in the U. S. S. R. I have seen hardly a 
single foreign-made article exposed for sale. 
Sometimes you think that you have found 
something, but a closer examination of the 
container will invariably show the name 
of some Soviet manufacturing trust. Much 
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of this home-made stuff is shoddy and 
inferior, but the people are fast learning to 
make it do. What is even more discourag- 
ing from the foreign manufacturer’s view- 
point is that, according to the testimony 
of persons who have been visiting Russia 
annually for several years, the quality of 
Russian manufactures is unquestionably 
improving, just as is the standard of living 
of the workers. Taking all these facts 
into consideration, I believe that Russia is 
not likely to offer a very promising market 
for the small manufactures of other lands, 
even if the government should decide to 
lift the restrictions on importations. 





MUSCULAR RELAXATION VERSUS 
TENSION FOR TEACHERS 


By Manpcr Parsons, 


Head English Department, Anchorage 
High School 


Schools all over the country have begun. 
That means days of real, nerve-racking 
work for teachers, which in turn means that 
before many weeks have elapsed some 
teachers will be physically worn out. Why? 
‘Because few know the secret of relaxation. 
Teaching, above all other professions, 
requires a certain high tension of nerves 
because the teacher has to interest young 
people in learning subject matter and, at 
the same time, be concerned with disci- 
plining a group of restless, energetic youths. 
This mental exertion, unless one relaxes 
properly, results in strained facial and 
vocal muscles. If this condition is con- 
tinued the muscular stiffness becomes 
chronic, the soft beauty of the voice is 
impaired and the face presents an unattrac- 
tive spectacle regardless of its original 
beauty. It is to be noted that the more 
dynamic the teacher, the more susceptible 
she is to strained nerves. The keen desire 
to do the work as it should be done and 
without waste of time increases the 
muscular tension. 


How is this difficulty to be avoided? 
By mastering the art of relaxation just as 
the actress has to do. Of course an 
actress devotes years—in fact the entire 
time she is on the stage—to the develop- 
ment of her voice and the co-ordination of 
voice and muscles, for relaxation is the 
fundamental essential which is the basis 


of singing, speaking and acting. Very 
few teachers can devote years to this culti- 
vation but all teachers can spend some time 
in its study and much time in its practice, 
They can read upon the subject and take a 
few lessons from some good private expres- 
sion teachers or they may study a dramatic 
course. 


A voice properly used and placed does 
not tire. Such a voice does not even tire 
after yelling loudly at a football game. One 
may talk, sing or even yell for hours with- 
out traces of strain or hoarseness if the 
voice is correctly produced. Hoarseness 
and a tired throat are indicative of either 
poor health or lack of relaxation of the 
vocal organs. 


I have in mind many attractive and 
energetic teachers who are gradually, but 
surely, destroying both their facial and 
vocal beauty by disregarding relaxation 
which, one must remember, makes for both 
health and charm. 





TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 


By WILL _ H. Hays, 


Moving Picture Supervisor (Former 
Postmaster General) 


Neither community respect nor self- 
respect accompanies inability to pay the 
butcher, the grocer and the landlord. 


The world has abandoned forever the 
fallacy that any virtue, any stimulus to 
performance, any useful quality whatso- 
ever, derives from a condition of want, 


said Mr. Hays. I do not care who has 
made such claims; they are outworn 
fallacies, concocted as a sop to the spineless. 


I submit that to place before our young 
people the pitiful examples of teachers who 
have come to the evening of life with no 
provision for decent comfort, no just and 
reasonable assurance of continuity of liveli- 
hood during that period when success in 
other callings brings independence as well 
as honor, is to fend away from the teaching 
profession the quality and ability of person- 
nel which our teachers and our children 
must command if civilization is to advance. 


The teacher is the most important agent 
of the taxpayer.—Washington Education 
Journal, October 1929. 
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The Improvement of Our 
One-Teacher Schools 


By M. C. Moore, 
Superintendent of Schools, Ashfield, Massachusetts 


Consolidation is most often advocated 
by thinking people as the best means of 
securing equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity for the country child. Herein lies 
the promise of most rapid progress. Yet 
it is certain that one-teacher schools will be 
with us for many years. Even in urban 
Massachusetts, there are nearly six hundred 
of them. In some sections of the United 
States, because of sparseness of population, 
isolation, poor roads and _ severity of 
climate, we cannot reasonably look for- 
ward to any centralization; in some sections 
where physical conditions are entirely 
favorable to consolidation, conservatism of 
public opinion prevents it. Therefore 
every resource of modern education should 
be used in improving the one-teacher 
school. 


Without doubt, the greatest hindrance 
to good work in the one-teacher school has 
been the excessive number of so-called 
recitations, twenty-five to forty daily, each 
varying from five to fifteen minutes in 
length, with few exceeding ten minutes. 
This is permissible and even desirable for 
the youngest pupils for the middle and 
upper grades, little real teaching can result 
in such short periods and often there is 
inadequate time for the mechanical hearing 
of lessons. This evil has arisen through the 
futile attempt to use the city system of 
grades in the one-teacher school. The 
old-time school was pretty largely on the 
basis of individualized instruction, grouping 
being made as needed. When large schools 
grew up in the cities, they were driven to 
the graded system by necessity. The one- 
teacher schools then began a so-called 
grading, partly because their pupils sent 
out to academies and high schools had to 
compete with the graduates of graded 
schools. We now, however, can urge a 
return to individualized instruction in 
one-teacher schools, in part at least, 
inasmuch as city schools are now establish- 
ing junior high schools with emphasis upon 


individual differences, and with a richer 
offering than the graded schools gave. 

Two administrative devices have been 
proposed to secure longer work periods and 
to give opportunity for individual instruc- 
tion—alternation by grades and grouping 
by subjects. By the first plan, what we 
now call grades seven and eight are com- 
bined into a group which is called Class A. 
The work usually covered by grade seven 
is taken up by Class A in odd years and the 
work usually covered by grade eight is 
taken up by Class A in even years. Similar- 
ly, grades five and six are grouped and 
called Class B. They work together except 
in arithmetic and cover fifth grade subject- 
matter in odd years and sixth grade 
subject-matter in even years. In like 
manner, grades three and four unite to 
form Class C. Obviously grades one and 
two work separately except in the special 
subjects. When together, they are called 
Class D. This plan, or some modification 
of it isin operation in a large number of one- 
teacher schools. Further improvement in 
the scheme can be made by an entire re- 
arrangement of the materials of instruction, 
rather than adhering to rigid alternation. 
For instance, in Class A history, instead of 
taking up the present seventh grade history 
one year and eighth grade history the next 
year, a two-year program could be mapped 
out of nearly equal value and neither year 
prerequisite to the other. 


We may gain opportunity for individ- 
ualized instruction by the second plan, 
that of grouping by subjects. Here we 
place all work periods for any particular 
subject contiguous to each other on the 
program, or rather merge them all into 
one long work period. Recitations are 
held only as needed and may be twenty 
minutes long or fifty minutes long or 
something between; but individual work, 
supervised study, and projects are the 
usual procedures. There will be days when 


no formal recitations in a subject are held 
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at all and when held, they might take the 
form of group projects, the class being 
gathered about a table. 


The following daily schedule, adapted 
from the report of the Massachusetts 
Committee on the ‘‘Problems of the One- 
Teacher School,”’ is an attempt to make 
use of both alternation by grades and 
grouping by subjects. No teacher will 
find it advisable to use it without change 
to suit local needs, but it will serve to 
illustrate concretely what we have been 
discussing. It will be noted that three 
long work periods are provided for upper 
grade classes, while an abundance of time 
properly distributed is given beginning 
classes in reading. One-teacher schools 
with seven grades can use this plan, calling 
grade seven Class A, or they may unite 
grades six and seven for Class A, and 
adjust the work accordingly. 


DAILY SCHEDULE FOR ONE-TEACHER 
SCHOOL 


LENGTH 
BEGIN MIN. CLASSES 
9:00 
9:10 
9:20 
9:30 
9:40 
10:30 
10:45 
10:55 
11:05 


12:00 
1:00 
1:15 
1:25 
1:35 
1:50 
2:15 
2:30 
2:50 
3:05 
4:00 


Opening exercises. 

Reading, First year. 

Reading, Second year. 

Reading C. 

Arithmetic, 3, 4, 5, 6 A. 

Recess—Organized play. 

Reading, First year. 

Number D. 

History A, also History B, C, or 
Geography B, C. 

Noon recess—School lunch. 

Spelling, A, B, C. 

Story and reading, First year. 

Phonics and reading, First year. 

Writing, A, B, C, D. 

Silent and oral reading, A, B, C. 

Recess—Organized play. 

Hygiene, A, B, or C, D. 

Music, or Drawing, A, B, C, D. 

Geography A. Language A, B, C. 

Dismissal. 


On Friday afternoons, the usual program 
should be omitted, for the most part, and the 
time devoted to those special features 
which we think the one teacher can seldom 
attempt, such as thrift education, safety 
education, study of fire prevention, music 
and art appreciation, nature study, debat- 
ing, manners, club meetings, folk dancing, 
pageantry, first aid and field trips. Not 
all these should be attempted on any one 
Friday but none should be wholly neglected 
during the year. When working upon a 


school project such as a play, a holiday pro- 
gram, aschool pageant or fair, or the school’s 
part in some community celebration, it is 
desirable that the regular schedule be de- 
parted from and sufficient time given to the 
task at hand, provided only that care be 
taken that not too many diversions from reg- 
ular work be allowed. Each pupil should 
have a study schedule and the teacher have 
upon her desk a master sheet, showing the 
study schedule for all classes. A pupil in 
Class A might have the following personal 
program based upon the above schedule: 


9:10-9:40 Study geography and hygiene. 
10:45-11:05 Study arithmetic. 
1:15-1:50 Study history. 

Home study: Language. 


It will be noted that study periods follow 
class work rather than precede them. 
This is important. This study program 
also presupposes much supervised study 
and individualized work during the class 
work periods. It will pay also for the 
teacher to give definite instruction in how 
to study. 


With this reorganization in operation, 
there will be time to give attention to a more 
intelligent handling of the materials of 
instruction through curriculum revision, 
better methods, a sane testing program, 
and the utilization of local educational 
resources. Certainly, no institution will 
profit more by curriculum revision than 
will the one-teacher school. When the 
three R’s reigned supreme, teachers were 
often hard put to it to know what to do 
with even the short school day and short 
school year that they had. This led to 
“padding” of subject-matter which in time 
became traditional. We are now faced 
with the task of cutting away the dead- 
wood, a task that is doubly imperative 
because our pupils average younger in age 
and because the amount of worth-while 
subject-matter has increased enormously. 
There is no longer any excuse for our rural 
schools giving any time to cube root and 
partial payments, when household accounts, 
barn arithmetic, and the mysteries of 
budgeting can be put in their places. Again, 
there is no reason why the upper classes 
cannot make use of the many excellent 
junior high school textbooks now available 
in general mathematics, social studies, 
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English, elementary science, vocational 
civics and even general language. 


With a revised program, there will be 
time to use the problem-project method, 
dramatization, subject-matter games, hand- 
work, conversation lessons, personal con- 
ferences and other modern methods. In 
such a school, we may see groups of pupils 
forming in different parts of the room, each 
group intent on a different project. One 
group may gather about the table cutting, 
pasting, making history notebooks. An- 
other group may be in a corner making 
baskets. Other pupils may be at their 
desks, writing up their diaries for that 
imaginary geography trip to Sweden that 
they have been taking the past few days. 
All this will, of course, necessitate a new 
definition of good discipline somewhat as 
follows—that condition in which every 
pupil is busily and efficiently engaged in 
interesting and worth-while school activity 
with a minimum of hindrance to his fellows. 


The pupils of the one-teacher school 
should be given mental and educational 
tests, from time to time, to measure their 
status and progress, and diagnostic tests to 
determine their needs. Mental tests are 
more technical and more difficult to inter- 
pret than educational or diagnostic tests 
and only those teachers who are skilled in 
their use should attempt them. It would 
be helpful if the State should furnish the 
services of traveling mental clinics such as 
Massachusetts provides. For the teacher 
who is not skilled in the use of tests and who 
can get no reliable outside assistance, there 
is nothing more valuable than the Stanford 
Achievement Tests. If directions are 
rigidly followed, the teacher will have 
accurate information as to educational 
status of the pupil in each standard subject 
and can infer roughly the mental ability 
of the pupil. Few of the diagnostic tests 
are difficult to give, or to interpret. 


Teachers in isolated schools sometimes 
sigh because their pupils are deprived of 
some of the finer experiences of life. 
Perhaps the nearest museum of art is out 
of reach. Shall art be therefore neglected? 
A small sum will bring by mail, copies of 
the world masterpieces from some standard 
publisher, for study and appreciation. 
Then look around! Just behind the 
schoolhouse is the babbling brook; at the 
side are fields of golden grain; farther away 


are pastures dotted with contented cattle; 
while just across the way, a copse of woods 
creeps trustingly up the hillside. What 
need there for art put upon canvas by a 
man? Perhaps local finances will not allow 
the purchase of science equipment. Shall 
nature study be neglected? Again, look 
around. On every hand is a vast labora- 
tory with scientific materials for the study 
of physics, biology, geology or what we will. 
We have only to open our eyes. With 
careful supervision, domestic art can be 
taught by some local housewife; the ele- 
ments of automobile repairing by the village 
garageman; manual training by the car- 
penter or the neighborhood handy-man; the 
elements of agriculture by directed home 
projects; vocational guidance by the local 
minister and doctor, as well as by books; 
and music appreciation by the victrola and 
radio. 

The health of the pupil has become a 
major responsibility. Our one-teacher 
schools must teach health knowledge and 
inculcate health habits. We are con- 
cerned with personal hygiene, home and 
school sanitation, immunization against 
communicable disease, malnutrition and 
proper nutrition, the underweight problem, 
good teeth, good posture, proper care of 
eyes and ears, good ventilation, and acci- 
dent prevention. The field of mental 
hygiene is coming into a position of impor- 
tance. The teacher will be interested as 
much in bad dispositions as in bad breath. 
She will understand personality problems. 
She will emphasize ideals, attitudes and 
tendencies. She will be as deeply con- 
cerned if her pupils lack confidence, 
happiness, courage and a sense of responsi- 
bility, as she is in their defects in grammar 
and arithmetic. 

To realize these ideals the one-teacher 
school must have a superior teacher. 
The untrained, underpaid, inexperienced, 
or incapable teacher must give way to the 
best that our normal schools can produce. 
There must be a better building with 
modern equipment, adequate — school 
grounds, and the closest co-operation of the 
community in financial and moral support. 





Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, 
produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions, think.—Byron. 





School News 


ENGLAND’S PRIME MINISTER VISITS 


Following is a stenographic report of the 
address given by the British Prime Minister 
at the Fall Convocation of the George 
Washington University, October 9, 1929. 
These earnest pronouncements, delivered 
by one whose experience so well qualifies 
him to formulate them, constitute a message 
that may be of interest to students and all 
friends of education. It is forwarded to 
you by the Division of Publications of the 
National Education Association with the 
hope that it may be of some service to you. 


Mr. President— 

In standing before you for the first time 
in these very distinguished robes which, I 
take it, embody the appreciation of this 
University for all those who are trying to 
promote the cause of peace in the world, I 
regret very much that I have been unable 
to accept various other invitations from 
universities to join them in their member- 


ship. But I take it, Mr. President, that 
those of you who are responsible for the 
conduct of this distinguished University 
will allow me to say that I regard you not 
only as yourselves, but as representatives 
of the other gréat educational institutions 
of the United States. 


I have been asked to say something to 
you. What can I say? I never attended 
a university, unfortunately. I have been 
as I understand so many of you are here, 
people who have had to acquire your 
educational attainments in your spare 
hours and after having undergone the 
labor that you find necessary for the earning 
of your daily bread. My friends, my 
colleagues in academic circles here, I hope 
you will never forget that the finest educa- 
tion is the education that has been acquired 
by daily labor ; by saving, not so much money 
as saving what is still more precious—time 
and opportunity. It is those moments 
that pass by us, almost unconsidered, that 
should be used in attaining to that great 
satisfaction of mind, that peace of con- 
science, which comes from making the very 
best of the opportunities that God has 
implanted in our midst. 


One word I should like to say to you, and 
one word only. You never can acquire 
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anything in this world without purchasing 
it; purchasing it by your own efforts, your 
own work, your own sacrifice. You may 
attain high office in thestate. It will never 
come to you asa gift. You may attain to 
high position in business. It will never 
come to you as the manna fell upon the 
children of Israel wandering in the desert. 
Your names may be emblazoned in the 
newspapers of your country, and other 
similar distinctions may come to you, but 
do remember that the way to that is a hard 
road, and that only men and women of 
untiring courage and stability can attain. 


Let us all value education. Let us all 
appreciate it as something more than mere 
knowledge, because after all, knowledge 
isa sort of outward ornament. The educa- 
tion that is real is the education that means 
our being of finer temper, more adaptable, 
more flexible. Let us assimilate knowledge 
until it becomes ourselves, showing itself 
in character, reliability, straightforward- 
ness. That is the end of education, and 
the very first moment of the honor you 
have conferred upon me by making me one 
of your members, I take the opportunity, 
in these few sentences, of embodying to you 
all the experience I have had in a very 
varied and in a very—I am going to say 
“up and down’’—life. Remember, when 
you have had honors, you have to bear 
them, and the bearing of them entails 
sacrifice and burdens upon you. 

Mr. President, I want to express again 
my appreciation of the honor which has 
been conferred upon me.—James Ramsay 
MacDonald. 





A CURRICULUM AT WORK 


The report “An Activity Curriculum at 
Work” based on the work of the four dis- 
cussion groups of the Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education of the 
National Education Association at Atlanta 
is available in bulletin form. This material 
is of special value to teachers and super- 
visors of the lower grades. The bulletin 
may be procured from the Association 
headquarters, 1201 16th Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price for single copies, 25c. 
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Messages from Our Colleges 


OUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By R. A. KENT, 
President University of Louisville 


While the higher educational institutions 
of the State are important in many ways, 
the place of greatest importance in educa- 
tion is in the elementary schools. Both 
the colleges and the high schools are 
dependent upon the elementary schools, 
and what is of even greater importance, 
the elementary schools represent that unit 
of instruction which all normal children, 
without exception, should attain. 


Unfortunately, the writer is not ac- 
quainted with Kentucky well enough to 
know what the educational problems of the 
Commonwealth are. Whatever is said 
here, therefore, does not apply knowingly 
to any actual situation. 


On the other hand, the situation prob- 
ably does not differ greatly from that which 
is found in other states that are so largely 
rural in population. Almost without ex- 
ception the greatest educational need in 
such states is the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities. A study made a few 
years ago showed that every agricultural 
state having a compulsory attendance law 
permitted exceptions to this law in the 
case of rural children, not permitted to 
children of the same age who did not live 
on farms. Any such law is essentially 
class legislation. It divides the children 
of the state into two groups on the basis of 
parental occupation and provides better 
educational conditions for one group than 
for the other. Any such condition is not 
only educationally indefensible, but it is 
civically and fundamentally wrong. 


Equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties depends upon equal opportunities to 
attend school; a state, instead of merely a 
district, support of schools; as high certi- 
fication requirements for the rural elemen- 
tary schools as for the city schools; and a 
curriculum which is adapted as well to the 
children attending county schools as it is to 
those in urban centers. 


THE GOOD ADVISER 


By Cuas. J. Turck, 
President Centre College 


One of the most important tasks of high 
school teachers is that of advising with 
their students on their further studies. 
Not every one should go to college, and not 
every one should go to the same type of 
college. The high school teacher, if in 
possession of all the facts, and if reason- 
ably diligent in discovering the dominant 
traits of character in the students, ought 
to be the best adviser that the high school 
graduate can find. 


The power imposes on the teacher three 
obligations. First, he must know the 
facts about all the colleges in this State and 
others to which our high school graduates 
often go. Second, he must know the 
purposes and the characteristics of the 
student asking advice. Third, he must 
give his advice with absolute impartiality 
as between colleges. A high school teacher 
cannot be primarily an alumnus of a 
particular college, recruiting students for 
that college. He is primarily a friend of 
his high school students, seeking their 
welfare first and acting with the imparti- 
ality and integrity of a judge. 


The high school teacher who can advise 
with tact, with courage and with wisdom, 
will find in after years rich compensation 
for the time that he spent in fitting him- 
self to be a good counsellor. Teaching 
finds its inspiration in the multiplied 
opportunities for personal influence and 
guidance. I recall the high school teacher 
who first made known to me the poems of 
Robert Browning. I recall another who 
made history a living experience, not a 
dead recital of past events. Every teacher 
has the chance to light a fire in young 
hearts. Through them, we teachers find 
our compensation and our immortality. 


Good advice is not cheap; it is costly. 
It requires of a man or woman heart- 
searching to see if one is fair and honest; 
mind-searching to see if one has all the 
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information needed; soul-searching to see 
if one’s own purposes are in the direction 
of a better brotherhood. But there is no 
more valuable thing in this world than 
right advice at the right time. The high 
school teacher has a glorious chance to be a 
good adviser at one of the critical times in 
youth. Be more than a good teacher; 
bea helper. 





KENTUCKY AND ITS 
DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 
By CLARENCE M. DANNELLY, 
President Kentucky Wesleyan College 


Kentucky is well supplied with denomi- 
national colleges. These colleges are doing 
good work. They provide liberal arts 
education for thousands of young men and 
women each year. They are worthy 
avenues of providing education for citizens 
of the State. They also furnish the means 
of supplying Christian education which 
thoughtful citizens feel necessary in our 
present-day order of society. 


Many high school teachers in Kentucky 


come from these Christian institutions. 
They go into the classrooms where 
youth of early and middle adolescence 
are gathered for instruction. They 
possess a wholesome breadth of view about 
matters of general interest; they have a 
valuable store of information which fur- 
nishes content material for their instruc- 
tion, and they also have some training in 
teaching technique, the amount and type of 
which varies with the provisions offered 
in the several denominational institutions. 


In the training of these teachers and 
other leaders in state and church, the 
denominational college makes, or should 
make, distinctive contributions which the 
State school at least finds difficult, if not 
impossible, to make. Some of these con- 
tributions may be named as follows: 


1. Saturate the entire teaching process 
with the Christian philosophy of life. The 


teachers, while ideally trained in scholar- 
ship and preferably possessing teaching 
ability, are selected because of outstanding 
Christian personality. They speak Chris- 
tian truth through their daily living; they 
reveal God in classroom instruction by 
consciously recognizing him as creator and 
sustainer of the universe, and by due 
reverence in the presence of all truth; they 
show Christian respect for human person- 
ality. They follow the Master Teacher 
in leading pupils to seek and find truth in 
all fields of learning. 


2. Present Christ for decision. Christ 
is continuously held aloft through formal 
and informal processes. Faculty members, 
ministers, Christian laymen and women, 
and many others speak at chapel on which 
attendance is required in some institutions. 
Religious services in which appeal is made 
to young people to make this most im- 
portant decision in life are held from time 
to time. 


3. Provide opportunity for practice in 
Christian living. Living the Christian life 
is an art, not an accident, and not easily 
achieved. Outward manifestations should 
be reflected in all contacts on a Christian 
college campus. Christian courtesy of the 
Golden Rule, cheerful and wholesome 
personal contacts between students on the 
one hand and students and faculty on the 
other, clean athletics, clean speech, absence 
of vice such as gambling and drinking, are 
among some evidences of Christian living 
in college circles. 


4. Train for avocational service in the 
local church. Desire to render service is 
essential. Beyond this is the need of 
training so that service might be effective. 
Courses in Bible and religious education, 
some required and some elective, must be 
provided. Practice in local church work, 
under professional supervision, is ideal. 


Fortunate is that commonwealth which 
continues to enrich its life through ample 
provisions for the work of the church 
colleges! In their maintenance all citizens 
alike should be concerned. The services 
of these colleges in the past, present and 
future, are and will be priceless. They 
shall always have a place in higher educa- 
tion in Kentucky and elsewhere if, among 
other contributions, the ones suggested 
can be contained in effect. 





Conservation of Wild Life 
in Kentucky 


By W. D. FUNKHOUSER 
(Excerpts from Radio talk given over WHAS on October 22, 1929) 


We have heard a great deal recently 
about the preservation of our wild life in 
Kentucky. The truth of the matter is 
that we now have very little wild life to 
preserve. 


From the standpoint of the hunter, the 
sportsman and the naturalist, our native 
animals have disappeared to such an extent 
that the conservation program is really a 
pathetic and belated attempt to remedy 
a condition which should have been 
alleviated many years ago. 


There was a time when Kentucky was a 
paradise for the hunter and when the State 
could boast of its wild life. But ruthless 
slaughter, disrespect for game laws, igno- 
rance of the economic importance of animal 
life and even inexcusable superstition and 
prejudice as well as the conditions incident 
to increasing population, have reduced our 
natural heritage to pitiful proportions. 


The animals which were so abundant 
in pioneer times and which were so familiar 
to the early settlers and to the Indians, 
have mostly disappeared. The buffalo 
and the elk are gone. A very few native 
wild deer are left and these, with some 
introduced stock, are all that remain of a 
species which once represented the chief 
food animal of the aborigines. Gone are 
the panther and the wolf. The bear is 
making his last stand in a few isolated 
sections of the mountains. Gone are the 
beaver and the otter. Other fur-bearing 
animals—the mink, the weasel and the 
muskrat—are rapidly decreasing in num- 
bers. Wildcats are very scarce—ground- 
hogs are being exterminated—squirrels are 
hunted out of season—even the turtles and 
the lizards are being exterminated. The de- 
crease in our native birds is appalling. The 
wild turkey is almost gone—there are a few 
left in some sparsely settled parts of the 
State, but these are doubtless doomed. The 
wonderful wild pigeon which once inhabited 
Kentucky in almost unbelievable numbers, 
Is extinct—when ‘‘Martha”’ died in Cin- 
cinnati a few years ago, the race probably 


vanished from the earth—so far as we 
know, she was the last passenger pigeon 
in the world. Grouse are rarely seen in 
Kentucky. The ivory-billed woodpecker 
has fled the State. The Carolina paraquet 
has left us. The wild swans have dis- 
appeared. The wood-duck, which has 
been pronounced the most beautiful bird 
in America, is probably destined to destruc- 
tion and the same fate will probably befall 
our bluebirds. And so through the list of 
the animals which made Kentucky the 
favored hunting-ground of the Indians— 
the bountiful paradise of the early settler— 
the world-famous bird region of Audubon 
and Wilson—the beautiful wonderland of 
the traveler. Most of them are gone—all 
are rapidly decreasing in numbers. 


Let see what we have left to protect. 
Of the forty-four native wild mammals 
now recorded in Kentucky, twelve are 
various species of rats and mice which are 
of no interest to the hunter or sportsman 
and of no economic value. This leaves us 
thirty-two. 


Of these, ten are bats, which, although 
they are really very valuable animals, do 
not appeal to the average person as partic- 
ularly desirable, and certainly cannot be 
considered as game animals from the 
sportsman’s standpoint. Eliminating, then, 
the bats, we have twenty-two animals le t. 


Of these, four are shrews and moles, for 
which we can offer no excuse for protection, 
and this reduces our number to a meager 
eighteen. 

The chipmunk and the two flying 
squirrels cannot be considered as of great 
economic value—they provide neither food 
nor sport. Striking them from the list we 
now have fifteen. 

It is hardly to be argued that the wild- 
cat is deserving of any great sympathy or 
that we should go out of our way to make 
the State safe for wildcats. Now we 
have but fourteen. 


Fourteen animals left regarding which 
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we can advocate a conservation program. 
Only fourteen native wild mammals in 
Kentucky which we desire to save—and 
doubtless there are many who will question 
the right of some of these fourteen to 
favorable consideration. 

What are these fourteen? And why are 
they worth protecting? Here they are— 


and I hold my breath while giving you the 
list for fear some of them should become 
extinct before I finish—for some of them 
are getting mighty scarce. 


1. The bear. 
mountains. 

2. The deer. Very few native wild 
ones left, but supplemented by some intro- 
duced stock on the game preserves. 

3. The raccoon. The old ’coon is still 
holding his own and we hope will provide 
many a nocturnal hunt for years to come. 

4. Theopossum. The ’possum, like the 
coon is still with us—overpraised, doubt- 
less as a delicacy so far as food is concerned, 
but a mighty interesting type of a rare order 
of animals. 

5. The skunk. With plenty of confi- 
dence in his own peculiar method of pro- 
tecting himself—and if you don’t believe 
it, learn by experience. 

6. The mink. A fine fur-bearing 
animal but now very rare in Kentucky. 

7. The weasel. One of the most blood- 
thirsty little beasts in existence but has a 
fine fur and furnishes the so-called ‘“‘ermine”’ 
for your winter coat. 

8. The red fox. 


Probably a few left in the 


Still quite plentiful 
in most parts of the State. The cleverest 
and smartest of his tribe. Long may he 
live to hear the baying of the hounds. 

9. The gray fox. More dog-like and 
not nearly so intelligent as his red relative 
and not so plentiful in most parts of the 
State. ; 

10. The ground-hog. A much slandered 
and much abused old fellow with the 


toughest hide imaginable. A lazy brute, 
but he can put up a good fight. Blamed 
for a lot of things that happen to the 
weather after the second of February. 

11. The muskrat. One of the victims 
of ‘‘B. O.’’—see magazine advertisements— 
but has a valuable pelt—call it ‘‘seal”’ if you 
choose—and you probably do—but it wears 
well. 

12. The rabbit. If it will get rid of its 
latest disease it will continue to be a 
favorite food in season. : 

13. Thegray squirrel. Our commonest 
squirrel—one of the few animals left for the 
hunter. 

14. Thefoxsquirrel. A fine big squirrel 
often called the ‘“‘red squirrel” in Kentucky 
but this is incorrect for the real “red” 
squirrel or chickaree of the north is an 
entirely different species. 


There is the list—fourteen. Not much 
to brag about, but all we have left. I 
repeat that in spite of all the fuss that is 
being made regarding the conservation of 
our game, we have very little left to 
conserve. 

What about the birds? We have already 
said that the wild turkey is so scarce that it 
need hardly be considered. The few that 
are left in the State are‘almost sure to be 
killed off and we can hardly hope to save 
them. And yet the wild turkey is admitted 
to be the most magnificent of the American 
game birds. And it is pure American. 
When we think of the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinner of the American pioneers 
we picture the Pilgrim father with a 
blunderbuss over his shoulder and a wild 
turkey as the result of the hunt. It is: 
certainly unfortunate that this fine Ameri- 
can bird with all the traditions associated 
with it should disappear from the Kentucky 
woods. 

The grouse, likewise, is probably doomed. 
It is doubtful if any of the present genera- 
tion of boys and girls will ever hear that 
wonderful rolling drum-beat of this splendid 
bird. And yet the grouse, even more than 
the wild turkey, was always considered 
par excellence the game bird of the western 
country. 

We still have the quail. For a while it 
looked as though we might lose them. 
The hard winter of 1918 played havoc in 
their ranks and the failure of anyone to 
provide them with food or shelter in their 
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extremity bade fair to wipe them out, but 
thanks to the splendid work of the State 
Game Commission and the introduction of 
some Mexican stock, the familiar ‘‘Bob- 
White” is now heard again in our fields and 
the crisis seems to be past. 


Kentucky is one of the few states which 
permits the killing of doves but we must 
add this bird to our list to complete the 
roster of game birds. The mourning dove 
is still quite plentiful and in spite of the 
unsportsmanlike methods of those who 
shoot them at the drinking-holes is in no 
danger of extermination. 


That completes our list of game birds— 
really only two which are left to protect 
and conserve. 

And what about the reptiles? But I am 
to give a talk later entirely on the subject 
of snakes, so we will pass them for the 
present. And, anyhow, I have found few 
conservationists who were very enthusias- 
tic over the protection of snakes. 


Such is the status of our animal life in 
Kentucky at the present time so far as the 
conservation program is concerned. Less 
than a score of animals to be preserved for 


the hunter and the sportsman of future 
generations. 


Of course this does not include our song- 
birds nor our fish which should properly 
be considered from a different standpoint 
and will be discussed later. But we may 
say in passing that the conditions in these 
groups of animals are about the same as in 
the groups we have mentioned. Our rivers 
are being polluted and fished out. The 
game laws are not respected as they should 
be. The outlook is far from encouraging 
for the fisherman or for the ornithologist. 

But our list does include the mammals 
and the game birds—two of the most 
important of the groups. And the situa- 
tion is deserving of serious study. Our 
“fourteen points’ should cause us to take 
notice of the necessity for very prompt 
action if real progress is to be made in 
conservation. 


Moreover, as I have suggested, it may be 
that some of the animals which I have 
included in this small list, will not meet 
with entire approval. 


It may be argued, for example, that the 
bear is really a savage and a dangerous 
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animal and should be exterminated rather 
than protected. And this may be true. 
Still it seems a shame, that this magnificent 
beast, famous in American and Kentucky 
history, a typical game animal of this conti- 
nent, representing a really remarkable 
family of the carnivores, wonderfully intel- 
ligent and clever in many ways, bulky, 
lumbering, savage, to be sure, but with 
marvelous courage, speed and endurance, 
should be entirely wiped off the face of the 
earth. 


For most of the other animals named, 
there is less argument for their destruction. 
All are valuable for food, for fur or for their 
destruction of pests, or because they 
furnish real sport for the hunter. 


Certainly no one would object if we 
could restore the deer as a_ beautiful 
denizen of our forests. The Virginia deer, 
which is our native species, is a fine, grace- 
ful animal, valuable for food and leather, 
a forest-loving form which would rarely 
disturb settled communities and a joy to the 
sportsman. 

The raccoon is of course notorious for his 


depredations upon the farmer and the 


poultryman. But the thrill of the ‘“‘coon 
hunt” cannot be denied. It is chiefly 
nocturnal and is usually hunted at night 
with dogs, axes and lanterns—a sport too 
well known in Kentucky to need descrip- 
tion. The ‘‘coon hunt” is usually carried 
on for the fun and excitenent of the sport 
and to protect the chicken yard and corn- 
field and not for the flesh or pelt as is often 
supposed, for, although often eaten, the 
meat is nothing remarkable and is apt to 
contain parasites, and the skin, although 
it has a market value, has a rather poor 
fur which is not very durable. 


The raccoon is no coward and when 
cornered will put up a stiff fight as many a 
young and inexperienced dog has learned to 
its sorrow. 


Raccoons usually make their homes in 
hollow trees. They are omnivorous in 
their diet, feeding on mice, frogs, young 
birds, eggs, crawfish, mussels, insects, nuts, 
fruits, grains and even fish which they 
sometimes catch by clever methods. They 
are extremely fond of sweets and particu- 
larly of honey. In fact a “grasshopper and 
honey”’ sandwich is considered the greatest 
delicacy. They have the curious abit of 
washing their food with water w ppor- 


tunity offers; if no water is at hand, the 
animal goes through the motions just the 
same, rubbing the food carefully between 
its paws as though to clean it. They use 
their front feet as hands in a very monkey- 
like fashion. 


Raccoons are very intelligent and are 
readily tamed. Young’ specimens are 
extremely playful and will perform most 
amusing antics when kept as pets. Their 
especial characteristic is curiosity which is 
well illustrated by their habit of exploring 
every hole, crevice, drawer or pocket they 
can find, and they get to be rather tiresome 
pets on account of their cunning and their 
mischief-loving disposition. 

Raccoons may really be regarded, zoo- 
logically, as little brothers to the bears, 
which they greatly resemble in many ways, 
and which is plainly indicated by their foot- 
print. 

The opossum is one of the most remark- 
able animals in North America since it 
belongs to an order of which the only other 
well-known representative is the kangaroo 
of Australia. That it should be so far 
removed from its relatives is a curious 
instance of discontinuous geographical dis- 
tribution. 


In appearance and habits it is unique 
among Kentucky mammals. Its long 
prehensile tail enables it to swing in perfect 
security from branches, while its peculiar 
hind feet with opposable clawless thumbs 
allows it to use these appendages as hands. 
The young are developed without a placenta 
and are prematurely born so that they 
must be kept in a pouch formed by a fold 
of the skin about the milk-glands of the 
mother, until they are able to care for them- 
selves. The animal represents a_ very 
primitive type of Mammalia which are now 
almost extinct in most parts of the world. 


Opossums live in hollow logs, stumps or 
cavities under trees or banks, or beneath 
deserted buildings. When disturbed, they 
usually take to trees, and the ‘’possum 
hunt” consists in ‘‘treeing’’ the animal and 
shooting it or shaking it down to the dogs— 
the “shaking down’’ process being more 
easily said than done. Opossums are 
sluggish, lazy, and take on much fat. 
Nocturnal in habits, they are seldom seen 
in the day-time but begin to prowl about at 
dusk. Their ability to feign death or 
“play ’possum’’ is traditional. 
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Specimens which we have kept in the 
laboratory seemed to be practically omniv- 
orous and fed on all kinds of garbage from 
the cafeteria, being perhaps fondest of corn 
and potatoes. 

The idea that the flesh is a great delicacy 
is hardly supported by the facts. We have 
found very few persons who honestly pre- 
ferred it to other meat. It is very greasy 
and rather rank in flavor. According to 
tradition it is highly prized by the negroes of 
the South but our experience has been that 
the ‘‘possum hunt,” like the ‘‘coon hunt’ 
is more often carried on for other reasons 
than that of procuring a desirable food. 


The tradition that the opossum has had 
no hair on its tail since Ham shaved off 
these hirsute ornaments from the specimen 
in the ark in order to get strings for a banjo, 
and that since that time— 

“Whar you finds de nigger 
Dar de banjo and de possum”’ 
is characteristically related in the well- 
known poem on that subject. 

Opossums are still abundant in Ken- 
tucky. They do no great damage to any- 
thing. So whether for the hunt or for the 
“possum and the gravy and the sweet 
potato’ combination, we ought to leave it 
on our list. 


The group of carnivorous animals which 
include the foxes, the mink and the weasel 
of course do some damage to poultry and to 
other animals, but it is possible to say a 
good word for each of them. The fox pro- 
vides a type of sport which is one of the 
oldest and most famous in the world and 
is particularly popular in Kentucky. 
Moreover its pelt has a market value. 

The fur of both the mink and the weasel 
is very valuable. Unfortunately both these 
animals are now getting so scarce that the 
trapping industry is almost a thing of the 
past, but it would be well worth while to 
preserve these fur-bearing forms for that 
reason alone if for no other. They still 
represent the ‘“‘varmints’’ of the less 
thickly populated parts of the country and 
are usually killed at sight whether it is the 
season for pelts or not. 

The rodents—squirrels, rabbits, ground- 
hog and muskrats—likewise do some 
damage occasionally, the rabbit especially 
destroying some vegetation and gnawing 
the bark from young trees—but this 
damage is of little importance. Squirrels 


are holding their own very well in Ken- 
tucky but of course decrease with the 
cutting off of the timber. The chief cause 
for the decrease in squirrel life is hunting 
out of season—particularly the most 
unsportsmanlike practice of killing them 
during the breeding season. Rabbits are 
doing very well and this year seem to-be 
particularly abundant in most parts of the 
State. Rabbits are about the last of the 
wild animals to disappear in settled regions 
and may be found on most farms and even 
on the outskirts of cities and towns. 


Thus we might continue down our list, 
for there some good arguments which 
might be presented for the preservation 
of all of the animals which we have men- 
tioned. Of course some are more important 
and more valuable than others but all 
deserve the right to be considered on their 
merits by those who pretend to be sports- 
men or lovers of the great out-of-doors. 


THE TEST 


The test of a man is the fight he makes, 
The grit that he daily shows, 
The way he stands on his feet and takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows. 
A coward can smile when there’s nought 
to fear, 
When nothing his progress bars. 
But it takes a man to stand up and cheer, 
When some other fellow stars. 


It isn’t the victory, after all, 
But the fight that a brother makes. 

The man, who, driven against the wall, 
Still stands up erect and takes 

The blows of fate with his head held high, 
Bleeding and bruised and pale, 

Is the man who'll win in the bye and bye. 
For he isn’t afraid to fail. 


It’s the bumps you get and the blows you 
take, 

And the shocks that your courage stands, 

The hours of sorrow and vain regret, 

That prize that escapes your hands, 

That test your mettle and prove your 
worth; 

It isn’t the blows you deal, 

But the blows that you take on this good 
old earth 

That show if your stuff is real. 


—Anonymous. 
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THE KENTUCKY BUILDING 
AND 
THE STUDENT LOAN FUND 


Visualization of the 
splendid achievement of 
Kentucky, embodied in 
the erection of the pro- 
posed Kentucky Building 
upon the campus of the 
Western Kentucky 
Teachers College, at 
Bowling Green, is ex- 
pressed in the accom- 
panying communication 
from Irvin S. Cobb, 
eminent novelist, to 
President H. H. Cherry, 
head of the State institu- 





IRVIN S. COBB 
tion sponsoring the campaign in the in- 
terest of the project. 


Writing from his Long Island estate, 
“‘Back Home,”’ Mr. Cobb’s letter of recent 
date is as follows: 


My dear Mr. Cherry: 


Through John Wilson Townsend, our 
mutual friend, I learn that you would like 
to have a line from me touching on your 
campaign for a Kentucky Building and a 
student-loan fund in connection with the 
Western Kentucky Teachers College at 
Bowling Green. 


I count it an honor that you should 
express such a desire. The plans you have 
on foot are so sane, so patriotic, so aptly 
designed to fill real needs in our State, that 
I feel your splendid work should have the 
endorsement of every thinking man, 
woman and child in Kentucky. 


In what you and the public-spirited 
citizens associated with you are doing for 
our own people, I wish you all possible 
success. 


With sincere regards, 
Yours cordially, 
(Signed) Irvin S. Coss. 


Emanating from Kentucky’s great liter- 
ary genius who has ever kept within his 
heart his earlier associations in his native 
commonwealth and who has so many times 
woven into delightful word pictures struc- 
tures founded upon these reminiscences, 
the foregoing expression is but indicative 


of the trend of countless similar com- 
mentaries which have been had from 
numerous Kentuckians whose careers have 
taken them from their native soil but in 
whose hearts yet beats the firmest pulse- 
throb for the betterment and the perpetua- 
tion of the posterity of the homesite. 


The plan for the erection of the Kentucky 
Building telling the story of Kentucky, its 
history, its valleys and mountains, its 
animals, trees and flowers, its music and 
literature, its men and its women, an 
epochal and a romantic visualization, took 
definite form a year ago when a campaign 
to procure the sum of three hundred 
thousand dollars was launched by the 
College Heights Foundation, the student 
loan fund of the institution, two-thirds of 
this amount to be expended in the erection 
of the building and the remaining third 
to be used in extending the service of the 
loan fund, that great helping hand by 
means of which thousands of deserving 
students are finding it possible to continue 
their struggle to properly equip themselves 
to take their rightful place in the present- 
day scheme of specialized existence. 


More than two-thirds of this amount, a 
sum in excess of two hundred thousand 
dollars, has already been raised by volun- 
tary subscription and there is therefore 
every indication that an early attainment 
of the project is in plain view. In fact, 
tentative arrangements have been made to 
begin construction of the building in the 
early spring of next year while at the same 
time the vitally important function of the 
student loan fund has been correspondingly 
extended until at the present writing more 
than twenty-seven hundred loans, repre- 
senting an aggregate of close onto one 
hundred thousand dollars, have been made 
to worthy applicants since the inception 
of the fund on October 23, 1923. 


With the opening of the New Municipal 
Bridge it is to be hoped that impetus will 
be given the progress of the Kentucky 
Building campaign and that its successful 
attainment will be a matter of the earliest 
possible moment. 





Yes, the teacher has her worries, 
And at times feels like a wreck; 
But her troubles always vanish, 
When she gets that first month’s check. 
—Utah Educational Review. 
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When Man Looms Large 


By HELEN Hay HEvt, 
Assistant in Rural Education, State Education Department, New York 


“The public school teacher cannot live 
apart; he cannot separate his teaching from 
his daily walk and conversation. He lives 
among his pupils during school hours, and 
among them and their parents all the time. 
He is peculiarly a public character under 
the most searching scrutiny of watchful 
and critical eyes. His life is an open book. 
His habits are known to all. His office, 
like that of a minister of religion, demands 
of him an exceptional standard of conduct. 
And how rarely does a teacher fall below 
that standard! How seldom does a teacher 
figure in a sensational headline in a news- 
paper! It is truly remarkable, I think, 
that so vast an army of people—approxi- 
mately eight hundred thousand—so uni- 
formly meets its obligations, so effectively 
does its job, so decently behaves itself, as 
to be almost utterly inconspicuous in a 
sensation-loving country. It implies a 
wealth of character, of tact, of patience, of 
quiet competence to achieve such a record 
as that.” 


In the above statement Herbert Hoover 
suggests an obligation which rests upon all 
who teach to help maintain the teacher’s 
high reputation. Yet there are difficult 
social problems confronting our young 
teachers, especially those who live and 
work in isolated communities! How 
shall we guide them? It seems to me that 
all who love the profession of teaching 
should be willing to help steady these young 
people as they cross over the rough places 
holding high our common torch. Is the 
rural teacher lonesome? What shall she 
do about it? One of her good-looking high 
school boys wants to take her to a dance. 
To ‘‘date’’ or not to “‘date’”’ will sooner or 
latter become a vital question in the young 
teacher’s school year. We hope in the 
accompanying article to offer wholesome 
advice in relation to those social problems 
which young teachers are facing this fall. 


To “Date” Or Not To “Date” 


Are you lonesome out here in the country, 
tural teacher? You have just graduated 


from training class or normal school, are 
you missing those old schoolmates, that 
circle of young folks at home that belongs 
to you? What are you going to do about 
it? How make new friends of the right 
kind? Last night Sam, who had eyed you 
over pretty thoroughly at church on 
Sunday, called up and asked for a ‘“‘date.”’ 
You put. him off last night because you 
hadn’t really met him yet; but what will 
you do next time? He is probably not the 
type of boy with whom you have always 
chummed at home; but after all, he is a 
good-looking chap and about the only 
available young male in the community. 
Your landlady-hostess has warned you 
that he is a bit wild and someone else has 
insidiously hinted at worse; but he looks 
quite decent to you and though you are 
an unintentional ‘‘gold-digger,’’ yet you 
do need to have somebody take you over 
to the train on Fridays occasionally so that 
you get away for the week-end and it is 
lonesome! This is a problem which 
hundreds of young rural teachers will be 
meeting this month and next. What you 
do now will influence all your future 
relations in regard to your standing and 
influence in the community. The way you 
begin is probably the way you will have to 
continue. What are you going to do? 
Or take the even more difficult problem 
of making “dates” with your own pupils, 
especially if you are a high school teacher, 
of making “dates” with the high school 
boys. What will you do about that? 
District superintendents acknowledge that 
to “‘date’’ or not to “‘date’’ has more to do 
with a young teacher’s success or failure 
in certain rural communities than her 
ability to teach school. 


You Can’t AFFORD THE GOSSIP 


Here is an actual case brought to me 
recently. A young girl fresh from college 
taught French in a high school where all 
other members of the faculty were middle- 
aged teachers who lived in the community. 
This girl boarded at the village hotel where 
two teachers reputed to be “rapid workers” 
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had preceded her, each losing her position 
at the end of the year. One might almost 
say of this young girl that prejudices were 
running high against her before she even 
reached the community. On arrival, her 
youth and beauty formed one basis for 
suspicions against her, and the attitudes 
which her predecessors had built in the 
community mind another. Now the first 
mistake which this teacher made was to 
“date’’ with two nice high school seniors 
just about her own age, neither of which 
was registered in any of her own classes. 
But the community thought of them as her 
pupils and soon whispers had started: 
“She keeps our boys from their studies at 
night!’ This was a perfectly reasonable 
criticism in this case not only because of the 
reputation left by other teachers, but also 
because the facts were true. It is needless 
to add that this teacher followed the path 
of her predecessors and was not re-elected. 
Yet her conduct throughout the term was 
probably perfectly innocent and good, it 
was only unwise. 


SAFETY-FIRST RULES 


How far ought we teachers be expected 
to conform to community standards? Is it 
not true too that the community is likely 
to set for us and to expect of us higher 
standards than the people require of them- 
selves? Then in so far as the teacher can 
sincerely conform to the conventions of the 
community in which he lives, in so far as he 
can avoid giving opportunity for adverse 
criticism he will increase his prestige and 
power for effective work. A safe rule for 
any young girl to follow in any community 
seems to me is never to ‘‘date’”’ with high 
school boys. If one wants to come to see 
you, tell him to bring the crowd, for there 
is always safety from gossip in numbers, 
but refuse to “date” with him. It might 
be a good idea to invite one or two of the 
most attractive high schools girls for the 
same evening and if this is done with kindly 
tact no one will feel that you are showing 
partiality. Then, when they are all come, 
put them to work making candy or in some 
other simple old-fashioned recreation about 
which most of us know little since the 
‘jazz age,”’ but which all of us secretly 
enjoy. In all social relationships should 
we not be guided by kindly tact and 
common-sense while trying to hold high 
our common torch and not lowering 


——. 


personal standards in accepting as intimate 
friends, the young men of the community, 
or the young women either for that matter, 
who would rank on a lower plane than one’s 
personal friends back at home? However, 
we need to remember too that he who 
would have friends must prove himself 
friendly, and so let us take the whole com- 
munity into our circle. Throw yourself as 
much as you can into that larger life of the 
whole group. By such living one need 
have little fear of either lonesomeness or 
unkind criticisms. In fact, teachers cannot 
be too strongly urged to make the most of 
the opportunity for service, growth and 
happiness that the social life of the com- 
munity offers. Our work will be easier and 
more effective in proportion to the degree 
of good-will we create. True, “‘since so 
many young teachers are living in the homes 
of strangers and in strange communities, 
you will frequently be judged by standards 
that are new to you and that seem foolish 
or unfair.” But after all, it is well to 
remember that, within the limits of good 
taste, one is happier in Rome when he lives 
as the Romans do. “It is not only unwise 
to offend the pride or customs of the com- 
munity that receives one as a member; it 
is also unkind to do so.”’ 


THE Way Out 


“Since the daily routine of the school- 
room makes heavy demands upon the re- 
sources of any teacher, it is highly im- 
portant that you find from day to day and 
year to year contacts and activities outside 


the school. Life does not stand still. 
Our bodies continually are being rebuilt— 
are receiving new strength and new life. 
If our minds and spirits are to grow in the 
same way, they must likewise ‘stretch in 
their last found home, and know the old 
no more.’ Good habits, noble traits of 
character, keenness of thought—these need 
exercise and nourishment if they are to hold 
their place of supremacy over all other 
growing things.” 

This quotation from “The Teacher 
Outside the School” by Dr. J. Frank Marsh 
seems to me to point the way out for many 
young teachers. Happiness and successful 
living after all rest in large measure within 
one’s own heart. If you are willing to 
make this teaching experience count as an 
ultimate part of your education, you will 
find many happy wholesome outlets 
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in reading; in social intercourse with 
groups; in out-of-door activities—hiking, 
winter sports; in studying the friendly stars 
and listening to nature’s many teachings in 
your environment; in joining fully and 
abundantly in those recreations which have 


the sanction of the community. A few 
general principles may act as guiding ideals. 
First of all remember that one’s opportunity 
to choose came before the teaching contract 
was signed. That was the time to find out 
about any community restriction on one’s 
social living. ‘Should you smoke, dance, 
go to the theater? Should you take part 
in any type of recreation seriously ques- 
tioned by groups of your parents?”’ There 
are questions to be taken up in ad- 
vance. When the community’s attitude 
has been fully determined then one is 
hardly justified in failing to adhere to 
such regulations after signing the contract 
because of personal opinion. Second, 
should we not remember that success and 
consequent happiness depend in large 
measure upon the respect and confidence 
we win in the community? For this 
reason you are justified in conforming to 
the best social standards of the community 
regardless of your personal ideas about these 
standards. This is the path that will lead 
you to the greatest ultimate happiness 
although it may invlove temporarily the 
sacrifice of pleasures that seem perfectly 
harmless. Finally, let us always keep 
before us the realization that our ‘‘steps 
are being followed by inexperienced feet.’’ 


Ways that may be harmless for you may 
be paths that lead the girls and boys we 
serve to disappointment and failure. 


Wholesome outlets may be found by 
every teacher in those recreations of which 
the community approves, and you can 
make of this year’s experience a definite 
milepost in the development of your own 
personality. Common-sense and a recog- 
nition of your obligation to society in 
general will point you the way toward the 
fullness of living and happiness in attained 
growth. 

A good book to read: Marsh, ‘‘The 


Teacher Outside the School,’”’ World Book 
Company.—New York State Education. 





GEOGRAPHY MATERIAL ON 
ALASKA 


The latest authentic information on 
Alaska, including interesting descriptions 
agricultural, mining, fur and fishing indus- 
tries and facts concerning the schools is now 
available in the Alaska Yearbook for 1928. 
It is a most attractive number with a 
reproduction in colors of Sidney Laurence’s 
famous picture of Mt. McKinley on the 
cover. Teachers who are looking for real 
live material will find this yearbook of 
great value in their teaching. Copies may 
be secured at the nominal price of 25 cents 
in stamps or money orders by writing to 
the Alaska Weekly, 5th at Lenora Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 





Book Reviews 


OUR STORY READER, Third Book, 
By W. H. Krrx, LILLIAN VAN HyDE AND 
MarION MILLER Orr. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1929; 
140 pages. Price $0.80. 

This is a book of bedtime stories. It 
includes such delightful stories as Little 
Black Sambo, The Legend of Flowers, Obed 
and His Pumpkin and others equally inter- 
esting. It is beautifully illustrated and 
will be eagerly read by third-grade children. 


COME TO ORDER, By Marjory W. 
CARD AND EmMA M. Wines. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
Garden City, New York; 84 pages. Price 
$0.60. 

This book was written primarily for 
students in junior and senior high schools, 
for use in English classes, social science 
classes and club work. It will also be 
found useful in club work outside of school, 
where parliamentary procedure is used. 

“Come to Order” provides a_ simpler 
treatment of the subject than has hitherto 
been available, and is, at the same time, 
complete for ordinary purposes. 


The text is well illustrated, giving ex- 
amples that include charts, diagrams, and 
dialogues to show various procedure and 
samples of minutes and reports, as well asa 
sample constitution and set of by-laws. 
A chart of motions, a list of common 
courtesies and the essential rules of proced- 
ure are given on the lining pages of the 
book. 


REMEDIAL LESSONS IN SPELL- 
ING, By N. H. Hay. Published by Hall 
& McCreary Company, Chicago; 96 pages. 
Price 16 cents. 

This little book was prepared to aid in 
curing the defects in spelling which are so 
prevalent among advanced students. The 
lessons are made up of those words most 
commonly misspelled by high school and 
college students. It has been planned to 
serve as a supplementary book in the school 
program. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHER, By A. Laura McGrecor. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran and Com- 


pany, Inc., Garden City, New York; 284 
pages. Price $2.00. 

This book is for the teacher in training 
and for the administrator and the teacher 
intheschool. Such significant topics as the 
following are discussed: The junior high- 
school setting and program; administrative 
factors affecting the work of the junior high 
school; and the teacher as a director of 
learning and as a counselor. ‘The Junior 
High School Teacher”’ is undoubtedly one of 
the really important pedagogical books of 
the year. 


A BIOLOGY WORKBOOK, By James 
C. ADELLE, ORRA OLIVE DURHAM AND 
Louis C. WELTON. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1929; 
325 pages. Price $1.32. 

This is a new type of workbook and is 
worked out in an excellent way. It 
contains sixteen units of work. Each unit 
includes not only an approved body of 
subject-matter but also a_ successful 
technique of presentation. The funda- 
mental aim of the book as expressed by the 
authors is “‘to give the pupil an opportunity 
to work through valuable life experiences 
in the accomplishment of which he will be 
interested and happy.”’ They have done 
this in a fine way. 


MINIATURE AIRCRAFT—“How to 
Make and How to Fly Them,” By Omar 
H. Day AND TERENCE VINCENT. Pub- 
lished by the Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois, 1929; 86 pages. Price $0.80. 

This interesting little book will appeal 
to the thousands of boys who are interested 
in aviation. Terence Vincent has a 
national reputation in the field of flying. 
In this little book he tells how to make 
airplanes that will really fly. The direc- 
tions are simple and definite and the illus- 
trations are clear. Those boys interested 
in building an airplane will find this book 
helpful. 


MOCCASINED FEET, By _ IRENE 
HoLLanps WOLFSCHLAGER. Published by 
Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1929; 
138 pages. 

Moccasined Feet is a real picture of area! 
life in the lakeland country about the St. 
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Clair River, when the only settlements 
were the little villages which clustered 
around the military forts that were scat- 
tered along the waterways. Miss Wolf- 
schlager has included in this volume twelve 
interesting stories that children will enjoy. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, By IrA Morris 
Gast AND HARBy CLAY SKINNER. Pub- 
lished by Benjamin H. Sanborn and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1929; 354 pages. 


This book according to its authors is an 
attempt to provide more detailed treat- 
ments of the major psychological problems 
as related to classroom practice; to place 
greater emphasis upon significant contri- 
butions of the many psychologists regard- 
less of viewpoint; and to give more atten- 
tion to the social and applied aspects of 
the subject and less material that is 
impractical and irrelevant. The authors 
have done these things in an interesting 
way. This book will be found useful in 
teacher-training institutions and in study 
center work. 


GEOGRAPHY, SOUTHERN LANDS, 
By HARLAN H. Barrows, EpITH PUTNAM 
PARKER AND MARGARET TERRELL PARKER. 
Published by Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1929; 296 pages. 


This is the fourth and last of a series of 
geographies. It deals with Latin America, 
Africa and Australia. Like the preceding 
books of the series it describes and explains 
the relationship between man and his 
natural environment. The material has 
been carefully selected and is presented in 
an interesting way. It is a splendid series 
of books. 


THE NEW PATH TO READING, 
Book Three, By ANNA DoroTHEA CorDTs. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1929; 310 pages. Price $0.80. 

This is another of this series of delightful 
readers. Miss Cordts has done the same 
high type of work for the third book. Try 
these readers and see how you like them. 


THE WINGED HORSE AND THE 
WINGED HORSE ANTHOLOGY, By 
JosepH ANSLANDER AND FRANK ERNEST 
Published by Doubleday, Doran & 


Hint. 


Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. 
Price $1.50. 


“The Winged Horse’ is the story of 
poetry and the poets. It tells in a vivid 
narrative style the stories of Homer and 
Sappho, of Virgil and Horace, of Dante, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Burns, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, the 
Brownings, Poe, Rossetti, Whitman, Kip- 
ling, Masefield, Dickinson, Sandburg, 
Millay, Robinson and many others. Al- 
though largely biographical in character, 
the book is essentially an appreciation of 
poetry and serves to stimulate the enjoy- 
ment of this form of writing and to estab- 
lish standards of critical judgment. 


“The Winged Horse Anthology”’ is a 
companion volume of poetry from Chaucer 
to the present. The selections cover an 
enormous range of authorship and are 
genuinely representative of the best poetry 
in English and American literature. 

These two volumes should be in every 
high school library in Kentucky. 


SENTENCE AND THEME, By C. H. 


Warp. Published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1929; 504 pages. 
Price $1.32. 


This is the third edition of this book. 
The first edition came from the press in 
1917 and the second in 1923. The most 
noticeable change in the last edition is that 
the lessons are now grouped by topics. 
In Parts I and II are the lessons on 
sentence-improvement; in part III the 
theme lessons; in Parts IV and V the 
punctuation, spelling and supplementary 
grammar lessons. The reorganized book 
is teachable and will find a large place in 
the schools of the country. 


TRAVEL SKETCHES OF TODAY, 
By CHARLES LANE HANSON AND WILLIAM 
J. Gross. Published by Gilland Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1929; 321 pages. Price 
$0.92. 


‘‘Travel Sketches of Today”’ consist of 
extracts from twenty-two modern books of 
travel. An attempt has been made to in- 
clude material that will be “captivating, 
instructive and inspiring.’’ The stories are 
short, well written and interesting. This 
book will offer excellent collateral reading. 
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HANDWRITING BOOKS 





cash with order. 





Teachers, superintendents and school boards can secure 
through their local booksellers the Graves Writing Books, 
as used last school term. Or, supplies may be ordered of 
Central School Supply Co., Louisville, or of us here at the 
customary retail price, 9c per copy, transportation prepaid, 
Write us for our free teacher’s helps. 


W. S. BENSON & CO., Publishers, Austin, Texas 
P.S. Correspondence Course Free to Teachers 











COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN 
SOCIAL HYGIENE 


By Mrs. Cuas. ERSKINE DUNN, 


President Social Hygiene Association 
of Kentucky 


Social Hygiene, in the newer phrase- 
ology ‘Social Health,” a movement for 
mental, moral, physical and social better- 
ment, has as its ultimate object the building 
up of a fine healthy race. Social health 
recognizes all of the factors that make for 
longer and more normal life both in this 
and succeeding generations. By persistent 
education at all times, the movement aims 
not only to urge personal responsibility in 
the matter of health, but to persuade men 
and women to play their part as citizens in 
supporting all constructive efforts which 
will eventually result in lengthening life and 
improving the mental and moral as well as 
physical status of the race. 

The Social Hygiene Association of Ken- 
tucky is doing a State-wide work. Itisa 
part of the State Board of Health—it works 
not only in co-operation with the health 
officials throughout the State, but any 
public or private agency, club or organiza- 
tion, and through its various educational 
methods endeavors to build up public 
opinion in favor of health measures, both 
social and physical and to support local 
health authorities generally. 

Social Health is concerned with finding 
and promoting the solution of the sex 
problems of the individual and the family 
and with bringing the use of sex to higher 
social levels. The happiness of the indi- 
vidual and the stability of the family are 
threatened by many forms of sex delin- 
quency, and the entire community is bene- 


fited by an understanding of and a sound 
emotional attitude toward the constructive 
possibilities involved in Social Health work. 

To this end the Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion seeks to: 

1. Furnish all who guide children, 
material and methods for sex instruction 
and guidance through the free distribu- 
tion of literature and the Association’s 
Library, which contains a wide range of 
volumns dealing with the various aspects 
of this health science. Motion pictures 
dealing with the subject are exhibited 
upon request. 

2. Stimulate the wholesome use of 
leisure, in play, recreation and amusement. 

3. Assist in theelimination of conditions 
which arise in every community that tend 
to destroy the happiness of family life and 
affect the lives of the younger generation. 

This is an all-community task, demand- 
ing the enlightening support of its best 
citizens and agencies, and we are accom- 
plishing this through monthly radio talks, 
newspaper publicity and social hygiene 
exhibits throughout the State. A Speaker's 
Bureau is maintained and lectures on the 
subject will be supplied upon request for 
the assistance of those community leaders 
who wish to address organizations or 
groups on this important subject. These 
talks are prepared from lectures given by 
outstanding lecturers in the social hygiene 
field. 

The 1929-30 Social Health program for 
Kentucky now in project by this Assccia- 
tion will be the most comprehensive and 
constructive program yet attempted by 
this organization and will be carried 
through by leaders in the sex educational 
field. 
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PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 
FOR 1929-1930 


The following list indicates pledges of 
enrollment in the Association on 100% 
basis for the year 1929-1930, received by 
the Secretary at the time of going to press 
with the December issue of KENTUCKY 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. On receipt of pledges 
official membership enrollment forms are 
mailed to all school executives pledging 
enrollment. When membership dues are 
received for those pledged, certificates of 
membership will be forwarded and the 
names of all schools thus enrolled trans- 
ferred to HONOR ROLL, published in the 
JouRNAL. An attractive honor certificate 
will also be mailed to all schools that have 
actually enrolled 100%. Superintendents 
of city and county schools, presidents of 
universities and normal schools and prin- 
cipals of graded and high schools are 
urged to send pledges of enrollment for 
their faculties. The total enrollment in 
the Association last year was 13,014. Our 
goal this year is 14,000. May we count 
on you? 


Superintendent 


Noah Loy 
0 TES aa ee re J. B. Shely 


County 


Ervine Turner 


Ora L. Roby 

D. H. Norris 

Marshall Norton 

. M. Totty 

Jakie Howard 

Iva Z. Anderson 

L. C. Caldwell 

Harry F. Monahon 

V. W. Wallis 

Fred McDowell 

H. W. Peters 

Crna ee ee ieee CRE ry eee ce J. W. Reiley 
Caldwell Robert E. Traylor 
W. H. Sasser 

Farris McGlone 

Clyde D. Lester 

Clay Tharp 

Baxter Bledsoe 

Ewing Wilson 

BEBE Bin eos ois 4 os ee Sere J. W. Snyder 
Gertie M. Lindsey 

Mrs. Mollie H. Greene 

D. Y. Dunn 

N. J. Parsons 

BNET 3m AY on IN I ee J. R. Wall 
Gallatin Mrs. Joe Smith 
Orie P. Gruelle 


T. M. Lewis 
NR chs Soci hannaccn oi eana eek J. A. Payne 


Superintendent 


Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
B. D. Nisbet 


County 


Orville J. Stivers 
H. C. Burnette 
W. W. Evans 


R.N. Beauchamp 

Arlie Boggs 

Anna L. Bertram 

N. G. Martin 

PCMH Te) hep 2 ots tsisiers cco seo op hes ee ae J. R. Wilson 
MP ARTCNERE Coke hhc) 5 ee diss cha alabama S. B. Godbey 
Laurel L. B. Hammack 
Herman L., Williams 
Lucile D. Sharp 

G. H. Turnipseed 
M. C. Hughes 

Lelia Jane Harris 
Roy O. Chumbler 
L. H. Powell 

iy (Gl Cher 5 J. L. Harmon 
INNGIBCANN a) oi 8k So, oderenatoraiasremuechs J. W. Dillehay 
McCracken Clarence H. Gentry 
. T. McClain 

GH PRN ie. ik tia .< area eevee eee J. W. Selph 
Mrs. Clara A. Chapman 
O. L. Shultz 

A. J. Creech 


....M. C. Napier 

Ray N. Dryden 

John L. Story 

E. J. Paxton 

A. M. Shelton 

G. Louis Hume 

Carrie Eble 

WiaehinotlOitin: occ osce ics cckd ace J. F. McWhorter 
Warren G. McCoy 
T. W. Johnson 

B. Heird 


Marshall 


Cities and Grades 


Paris City Schools Lee Kirkpatrick 
Olive Hill School D. W. Qualls 
Catlettsburg City Schools.......... J. T. Miracle 
Owenton City Schools Henry A. Adams 
Sturgis City Schools Fred Shultz 
Harlan City Schools Paul Meek 
Benham School John A. Dotson 
Williamsburg City Schools E. T. Mackey 
Eubank Graded School H. N. Shouse 
Barbourville City Schools. . Meredith G. Carpenter 
Maysville City Schools John Shaw 
Ferguson Graded School . D. Roberts 
Campbellsville College W. F. Jones, Pres. 
Stearns Graded School E. M. Williams 
Mt. Sterling City Schools 
Newport City Schools 
Russellville City Schools 
Henderson City Schools 
Somerset City Schools 
Covington City Schools 
Carrollton City Schools 
Pineville City Schools 
Winchester City Schools 


Superintendents 


P. H. Hopkins 
Glenn O. Swing 
Paul Bailey Boyd 
W. M. Wilson 

E. F. Birckhead 
Ashland Public Schools.............. J. D. Falls 


Paducah City Schools L. J. Hanifan 
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Cities and Grades Superintendents 
Madisonville City Schools........ Harper Gatton 
Richmond City Schools.......... W. F. O’Donnell 
Clinton County High School...... E. H. Ashbrook 
Frankfort City Schools............. J. W. Ireland 
Mayfield City Schools....... Kenneth R. Patterson 


Superintendents 
.....C. E. Martin 


Cities and Grades 
Elizabethtown City Schools..... 










Sorbin City Schoel. 6.254. 66054<.. G. W. Campbell i 
Fulton City Schools............... Vest C. Myers 
Prestonsburg High School......... Edwin G. Jesse 
Owensboro City Schools.............. J. L. Foust 












schools, representing county, city and graded systems: 


All schools remitting membership dues for one hundred per cent of the teachers employed will be published 
tn the JOURNAL each month under the caption, ‘‘One Hundred Per Cent Schools.” 
issued by the Association will be mailed to all who enroll thetr teachers on one hundred per cent basis. 
tendents and principals are urged to redeem pledges as soon as convenient by forwarding to the Secretary's office 


the annual dues. 


County Superintendent 
SRMIM A eels cskcs cece dancaus caus S. B. Godbey 
CTO ES TS Ewing Wilson 
PAMPER Shoe a Naess Se Cae W. M. Totty 
MEN oe cio ae ihe an whee ile G. Louis Hume 
SRMMIR REDE D Ei o a wd tetra weit ann V. W. Wallis 
PRR rele ce sk hss Ganate rctice oe W. S. Clarke 
Ss ee eee ee W. T. McClain 
2 ee eee Roy Chumbler 
IMM CSay Sak unbanasecas ewe anes nt Orie P. Gruelle 
PII 685i JSC Siv ee uuaenasseaBusem J. H. Shely 
Le ee ee Harry F. Monahon 
PRA icin ons tis ska mine nee olen N. J. Parsons 
RSME cle ch nw sch nae Rigaieee® N. O. Kimbler 
Adair..... Ege at ae ee NS - Noah Loy 
ea C. H. Gentry 
ORME nh Ci shee eae hau ene Clyde D. Lester 
Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Brooksville Public Schools...... Garrett R. Harrod 
Corbin City Schools............. G. W. Campbell 
Corydon Public 

NONE sas ass Snare Captain Chas. H. Hardesty 
Frankfort City Schools............. J. W. Ireland 
Mt. Sterling City Schools............. H. A. Babb 
Morganfield City Schools.............. a0) Hall 
Ashland City Schools................. J. D. Falls 
Prestonsburg Public Schools...... Ishmael Triplett 
Morton Junior High School, 

SAME SCs yo x bee N. Isabel Schmidt 
Burnside Graded School.......... Walter F. Coop 
Ferguson Graded School, 

SONS a eraser rat V. D. Roberts 
Emmet Field School, 

SRNIENE Cs 61k oie ke Ae ule Nora Wellenvoss 
Isaac Shelby School, 

REMIT IELO ois 50s seers Mary E. McClure 


Henry Clay School, 
Lon Se See eerste. Marian Curry 





One Hundred Per Cent Schools 


HONOR ROLL 


Membership dues have been received for one hundred per cent of the teachers employed in the following 














An attractive certificate 
Superin- 






Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 


Beechmont School, 
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Louisville ........4...... Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
George R. Clark School, 

BROUIS VANE <5.s% w inte so snes. Mrs. Anna Krieger 
George D. Prentice School, 

op S71 | ea ee Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 

Monsarrat School, Louisville...... Robert B. Clem 
Southern Junior High School, 

SOUS VEE o..ccsle sores <o- Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Western Junior High School, H 

eT | a ae Gertrude Kohnhorst H 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, H 

SON VIME So uot calcnissaacla'a Lizzie C. Anstatt H 
Parkland School, Louisville........ Anna M. Bligh H 
Salisbury School, Louisville............. R. J. Bell BF 
Highland Junior High School, H 

Pe See eae err ee Eva T. Mason 7] 
James Russell Lowell School, i 

BUDOVANE 8. soe sisia sais sisias o's Ada G. Bache §F 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville........ Nora Kelley i 
Emerson School, Louisville.......... W. F. Coslow i) 
Gavin H. Cochran School, Louisville. .Lucy Spurgin i 
George W. Morris School, Louisville.............. H 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville... . Anne Grunder H 
Wm. R. Belknap School, 4 

GGG ede Se oaenics Adelaide Seekamp H 
Childrens’ Free Hospital Class, H 

LONE 7. SS eee ee Mrs. Frances Gates §} 
Oakdale School, Louisville........ Minne L. Burks §H 
Emma Dolfinger School, 

Bousville.......... Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 






John Marshall School, Louisville... .. Amy J. Bligh 
Theodore Roosevelt School, 










ReGMNRWANE cases bic sss oma aiete es Blanche Lindley 
George Washington School, 2 

RIGIMBVANE soos ae ot cesngaieee Verna A. Phillips 
John H. Heywood School, 

BRWAIBWANG so: oth oss een 0 o0 oe Elma Kohnhorst 
Owensboro City Schools.............. J. L. Foust 


Memorial Consolidated High School, : 
ENT LS A ee ae Io. B. J. White 
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